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Departments  of  Justice  and  Treasury 
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Training  Program 


C/O  Associate  Attorney  General 
U  S.  Department  of  Justice 
Washington.  D  C  20530 


January  31 ,  1983 


The  Honorable  John  M.  Walker,  Jr. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Enforcement 
and  Operations 

United  States  Department  of  the  Treasury 
Washington,  D.C.  20220 

The  Honorable  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani 
Associate  Attorney  General 
United  States  Department  of  Justice 
Washington,  D.C.  20530 

Dear  Messrs.  Assistant  Secretary  and  Associate  Attorney  General: 

The  Justice  -  Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Program  Working  Group  has  successfully  completed  the  objectives 
set  forth  in  the  "Memorandum  of  Agreement  Between  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice  Pertaining  to 
Training  of  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Personnel  at  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  Glynco,  Georgia," 
signed  by  you  on  February  12,  1982.  The  Working  Group  herein 
presents  its  Final  Report  on  the  pilot  program  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  implementing  the  National  Center  for  State  and 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  Final  Report  and  the  attendant 
evaluation  were  designed  to  provide  the  Administration  with 
the  data  necessary  on  which  to  base  a  decision  as  to  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  establishing  a  National  Center  for  State  and  Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  However,  due  to  initial  positive 
evaluations,  President  Reagan  announced  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Center  as  part  of  his  anti-crime  program  on 
October  14,  1982.  Because  of  that  decision  and  the  continued 
positive  evaluations,  this  Final  Report  focuses  on  organiza¬ 
tional  and  financial  recommendations  for  the  now  established 
National  Center. 

At  your  direction,  we  developed  and  presented  advanced,  spe¬ 
cialized  training  courses  for  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel.  These  courses  were  offered  at  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  utilizing  existing  resources  and 
expertise  of  Federal  enforcement  agencies.  The  hypothesis 
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of  requiring  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
burse  the  Federal  government  for  the  cost  of 
tested  using  three  models  for  sharing  costs, 
specifically  addresses  these  models  and  make 
for  future  funding  of  the  National  Center. 


agencies  to  reim- 
training  was 
This  report 
s  recommendations 


With  the  transfer  of  the  activities  of  the  Justice  -  Treasury 
State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program  to  the  National 
Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  on  February 
1,  1983,  the  Working  Group  has  successfully  implemented  Recommen¬ 
dations  11  and  44  of  the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime.  By  enlisting  the  support  and  cooperation  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  enforcement  agencies  and  of  professional  law 
enforcement  associations,  the  Working  Group  has  been  able  to 
expand  Federally  sponsored  training  opportunities  by  formulating 
new  partnerships  and  methodologies  for  developing  and  delivering 
advanced,  specialized  training. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Justice  -  Treasury  Advisory  Committee  on  State  and  Local  Law 
Enforcement  Training  who  by  their  suggestions  and  critiques 
provided  invaluable  support  to  the  Working  Group  in  implement¬ 
ing  the  pilot  program. 

As  a  final  note,  we  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to 
Deputy  Associate  Attorney  General  Jeffrey  Harris  and  to  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  E.  Powis  for  giving 
the  Working  Group  the  encouragement  and  latitude  that  such  an 
interdepartmental  effort  demands. 


Respectively  submitted  for 
the  Warking  Group, 


Georgd^ H.  Bohlinger, 
Executive  Director 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


The  Justice  -  Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  was  established  in  response  to  the  Attorney  General’s  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime.  Specifically,  the  program  addressed  and  successfully  im¬ 
plemented  Recommendations  1 1  and  44  contained  in  the  Task  Force  Final 
Report  dated  August  17,  1981. 

The  pilot  program  developed  and  presented  eleven  advanced,  specialized 
courses  to  improve  the  operational  skills  of  state  and  local  personnel,  super¬ 
visors,  and  trainers  of  such  personnel.  As  mandated,  the  courses  were  of¬ 
fered  on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train¬ 
ing  Center.  The  courses  utilized  existing  resources  and  expertise  of  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  and  were  designed  to  avoid  duplication  of  available 
training  in  those  instances  where  demand  was  fully  satisfied. 

Of  the  eleven  courses,  three  were  offered  once,  seven  were  offered  twice, 
and  one  was  offered  six  times.  In  excess  of  five  hundred  state  and  local 
officers  were  trained  representing  a  diversity  of  enforcement  organizations 
and  geographical  areas.  In  addition,  the  course  developers  and  instructors 
also  represented  a  wide  variety  of  organizations  and  experience.  Ten  Federal 
agencies  were  directly  involved  in  pilot  course  development  and  presenta¬ 
tion  with  substantial  assistance  and  participation  from  sixteen  state  and  local 
enforcement  agencies,  six  professional  associations,  three  private  sector 
representatives,  and  two  foreign  law  enforcement  officials.  A  twelfth  course, 
“Cargo  Theft  Investigation,’’  is  currently  being  developed  for  delivery  in 
July  1983. 

A  significant  additional  accomplishment  of  the  program,  not  included  in 
this  report,  is  the  compilation  and  publication  of  Federally  sponsored  train¬ 
ing  currently  available  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel.  The 
“Catalog  of  Law  Enforcement  Training  Programs  Available  From  the  U.S. 
Government’’  will  be  distributed  to  state  and  local  training  personnel. 

The  evaluation  of  the  pilot  courses  clearly  showed  state  and  local  law  en¬ 
forcement  personnel  value  Federally  sponsored  advanced,  specialized  train¬ 
ing.  Ninety-five  (95)  percent  of  the  surveyed  participants  felt  that  the  use 
of  Federal  expertise  and  resources  for  the  training  of  state  and  local  of¬ 
ficers  was  of  significant  value.  In  addition  to  the  statistical  responses,  the 
trainees  elaborated  extensively  on  their  perceptions  that  the  availability  of 
Federal  expertise  to  state  and  local  personnel  is  of  prime  importance  if  the 
fight  against  serious  crime  is  to  succeed.  This  perception  is  substantiated 
by  the  willingness  of  state  and  local  agencies  to  pay  tuition,  travel  and  per 
diem  to  receive  quality  training.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  percep¬ 
tions  came  from  a  unique  group  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel. 
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The  composite  profile  of  participants  in  the  pilot  courses  reveals  a  well 
educated,  well  trained,  mature  professional  striving  to  learn  more  to  assist 
him  in  the  performance  of  what  he  perceives  to  be  a  vital  public  service. 
The  average  participant  was  a  thirty-eight  (38)  year  old  male  working  for 
a  police  department,  sherriff’s  department,  or  state  police  agency.  The 
trainee  was  usually  assigned  to  a  speciality  function.  A  majority  of  the 
students  have  earned  Associate,  Bachelors,  or  Masters  degrees.  Additionally, 
the  average  participant  has  had  considerable  training  and  experience  in  the 
specialized  function  of  investigation  as  well  as  basic  police  operations. 

Over  ninety-nine  (99)  percent  of  the  participants  surveyed  indicated  that 
they  believe  participation  in  the  program  broadened  their  understanding 
of  the  national  scope  of  serious  crime  and  that  a  national  orientation  is 
helpful  in  mastering  the  advanced,  specialized  subject  area.  Moreover,  the 
respondents  affirmed  the  value  of  nationally  sponsored  programs  in  off¬ 
setting  the  problem  of  fragmentation  and  duplication  so  prevalent  in  law 
enforcement  today. 

Participants  clearly  indicated  a  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  national  forums 
through  which  information  can  be  disseminated  and  communication  en¬ 
couraged.  From  the  responses  to  the  questions  concerning  the  value  of  the 
transfer  of  technical  assistance  from  the  Federal  government  to  state  and 
local  enforcement  agencies,  it  was  clear  that  most  (94%)  of  the  state  and 
local  operational  specialists  are  dependent  on  the  expertise  of  the  Federal 
government  to  assist  them  in  keeping  abreast  of  emerging  trends  and 
developments. 


A  certification  process  was  developed  as  part  of  the  program  to  insure  that 
the  state  and  local  trainee  received  credit  within  his  or  her  state  for  training 
successfully  completed.  Credit  for  completing  recognized  or  certified  training 
programs  is  important  to  the  state  or  local  officer  so  that  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  is  given  for  specialization,  expert  witness  qualification,  advancement 
and/or  promotion. 


This  report,  as  originally  designed,  was  to  present  data  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  on  which  a  decision  could  be  made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  formally 
implementing  this  program.  However,  due  to  the  positive  initial  evaluations, 
President  Reagan  announced  the  establishment  of  the  National  Center  for 
State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  on  October  14,  1982  as  a  part 
of  his  anti-crime  program. 

Because  of  that  decision,  this  report  and  recommendations  focus  on  the 
procedures  and  costs  necessary  for  implementation  of  the  National  Center. 
To  do  this  required  that  certain  assumptions  be  made.  First,  the  National 
Center  should  continue  to  offer  advanced,  specialized  training  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  on  a  shared  cost  basis.  Second,  that  by  utilizing 
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existing  Federal  resources  and  facilities,  the  National  Center  can  be  managed 
by  a  small  staff  of  six  specifically  dedicated  persons.  Third,  the  National 
Center  should  have  an  Advisory  Committee  to  be  responsive  to  state  and 
local  training  needs.  Fourth,  the  National  Center  should  offer,  depending 
upon  availability  of  space,  up  to  twenty-four  (24)  course  offerings  per  year 
with  an  average  enrollment  of  thirty  (30)  students  per  offering.  Fifth,  the 
salaries  of  Federally  employed  instructors  and  support  staff  and  the  indirect 
costs  of  the  capital  plant  should  not  be  included  in  the  courses  delivery 
calculations.  Finally,  instructor  travel  and  per  diem,  student  materials  and 
training  aids,  role  players,  and  other  direct  costs  must  be  covered  for  each 
course  offering  either  by  the  participants  or  by  Federal  funds. 

Based  on  these  program  management  and  delivery  assumptions,  annual 
budget  estimates  were  projected  for  operation  of  the  National  Center.  If 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  continue  to  make  reimbursement 
for  direct  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  course  delivery  through  pay¬ 
ment  of  tuition,  the  National  Center  can  operate  on  an  annual  budget  of 
$592,000. 

However,  if,  as  recommended  in  this  report,  the  National  Center  absorbs 
the  cost  of  the  items  currently  included  in  the  tuition  charged  for  the  pilot 
courses,  while  continuing  to  require  that  state  and  local  agencies  pay  for 
travel  and  per  diem,  the  additional  cost  for  operation  of  the  National  Center 
will  be  $158,000,  for  a  total  annual  budget  of  $750,000. 

The  Justice  -  Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  two  Federal  departments,  working  with 
diverse  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations,  can  join  together  in 
a  cooperative  manner  to  produce  a  program  that  benefits  all  levels  of  law 
enforcement. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


COURSE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESENTATION 

1.1.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
should,  as  directed  by  the  President,  proceed  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Training  for  the  purposes  of  developing  and  presenting 
advanced,  specialized  training  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

1.2.  The  National  Center  should  be  established  at  the  Federal  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Training  Center,  Glynco,  Georgia. 

1.3.  The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and  the  National 
Center  should  coordinate  the  strategic  planning  of  training  programs 
offered  by  the  National  Center  to  assure  that  training  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  personnel  remains  the  principal  mission  and  priority 
while  ensuring  stable  scheduling  and  delivery  of  state  and  local 
training. 

1.4.  The  National  Center  should,  in  a  cooperative  manner,  make  max¬ 
imum  utilization  of  the  extraordinary  resources  and  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and  its  member  agencies 
and  participating  organizations. 

1.5.  The  National  Center  should  develop  new  training  courses  that  ad¬ 
dress  the  needs  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  and  capitalize  on 
the  unique  expertise  of  Federal  enforcement  agencies. 

1.6.  The  National  Center  should  utilize  the  course  development  model 
formulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  dur¬ 
ing  the  pilot  program  when  creating  new  training  courses  for  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel. 

1 .7.  The  National  Center  should  encourage  co-sponsorship  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  courses  by  professional  associations  and  organizations  when 
appropriate. 

1.8.  The  National  Center  should,  as  a  primary  objective,  promote 
cooperation  between  and  among  Federal,  state,  and  local  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  and  encourage  the  development  of  specialized  profes¬ 
sional  networks. 
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1.9.  The  National  Center  should  maintain  a  consistent  level  of  course 
delivery  by  balancing  demand  with  availability  of  instructional 
resources  and  facilities. 

1.10.  The  National  Center  should  assign  a  course  coordinator  to  each  Na¬ 
tional  Center  class.  The  coordinator  should  serve  as  student 
counselor,  monitor  course  delivery  and  student  performance,  and 
provide  administrative  support  to  instructors  during  course  presen¬ 
tation.  The  coordinator  should  have  a  law  enforcement  background 
to  assure  stature  and  credibility  with  the  students. 

1.11.  The  National  Center  should  explore  the  feasibility  of  delivering 
selected  courses  at  a  limited  number  of  locations  around  the  country 
to  reduce  travel  expenses  of  state  and  local  personnel  attending  ad¬ 
vanced,  specialized  training. 

1.12.  The  National  Center  should  seek  to  maximize  the  impact  of  its  train¬ 
ing  and  research  by  supporting  the  development  and  improvement 
of  advanced,  specialized  training  by  state,  regional,  and  local  law 
enforcement.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by  emphasising  the  training 
of  law  enforcement  trainers. 


MARKETING 

2.1.  The  National  Center  Director  and  staff  should  maintain  close  liaison 
with  Federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  profes¬ 
sional  associations.  This  should  include  active  participation  in  pro¬ 
fessional  associations. 

2.2.  The  National  Center  should  primarily  publicize  course  offerings 
through  the  dissemination  of  course  brochures  and  utilization  and 
maintenance  of  specialized  mailing  lists. 

2.3.  The  National  Center  should  utilize  the  sponsoring  Federal  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  as  the  primary  means  for  announcing  their  courses 
and  for  nominating  prospective  students.  The  National  Center  should 
seek  the  assistance  of  Federal  enforcement  agencies  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  regarding  all  National  Center  training. 

2.4.  The  National  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Training  Center,  should  schedule  and  publicize  advanced, 
specialized  courses  six  months  prior  to  course  delivery. 
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2.5.  The  National  Center  should,  on  an  annual  basis,  update,  publish, 
and  disseminate  the  “Catalog  of  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro¬ 
grams  Available  From  the  U.S.  Government”  assembled  by  the 
Justice  -  Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  Working  Group. 


CERTIFICATION 

3.1.  The  National  Center  should  maintain  the  national  certification  and 
reciprocity  process  to  enable  state  and  local  trainees  to  receive  credit 
for  training  courses  and  programs  successfully  completed. 

3.2.  The  National  Center  should  establish  for  each  course  the  performance 
objectives  against  which  individual  student  performance  will  be 
measured.  Students  must  meet  these  performance  objectives  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  complete  the  course. 

3.3.  The  National  Center  should  establish  and  maintain  a  register  of  state 
and  local  trainees  successfully  completing  each  nationally  certified 
training  course. 


EVALUATION 

4.1.  The  National  Center  should  conduct  process  and  content  evaluations 
of  all  courses  to  assist  the  Director  and  staff  in  making  operational 
and  policy  decisions. 

4.2.  The  National  Center  should  conduct  research  on  teaching 
methodology  and  course  content  and  should  assist,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  qualified  outside  researchers  in  conducting  research. 

4.3.  The  National  Center  should  disseminate  its  research  findings. 

FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS 

5.1.  The  National  Center  operations  should  be  financed  by  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  where  allowable;  by  in¬ 
teragency  transfer  of  funds;  by  reimbursements  from  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies;  and  by  contributions  from  private  sources. 

5.2.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  should  establish  a  separate  annual 
operating  budget  for  the  National  Center. 
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5.3.  The  National  Center  should  continue  to  offer  advanced,  specialized 
training  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  on  a  shared  cost 
basis. 

5.4.  The  National  Center  should  seek  appropriated  or  other  funds 
necessary  to  enable  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  National  Center  training  by  contributing  only  the  cost  of 
student  travel  and  per  diem. 


ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING 

6.1.  The  National  Center  should  be  established  by  Presidential  Executive 
Order  that  specifically  delineates  its  responsibility  and  authority  for 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  training. 

6.2.  The  National  Center  should  be  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  as  part  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Training  Center. 

6.3.  The  National  Center  should  be  sufficiently  independent  to  respond 
to  the  unique  needs  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  and  to  establish 
working  relationships  with  state  and  local  officials  and  organizations. 

6.4.  The  National  Center  should  be  administered  by  a  Director  with  a 
background  in  law  enforcement  and  training. 

6.5.  The  National  Center  Director  should  have  primary  responsibility  and 
specific  authority  to  develop,  conduct,  research,  and  evaluate  ad¬ 
vanced,  specialized  training  for  state  and  local  law  enforcement  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  National  Center  Director  should  also  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  Federal  agencies,  state  and 
local  agencies,  educational  institutions,  and  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  conducting  training. 

6.6.  The  National  Center,  to  better  respond  to  the  needs  of  state  and  local 
law  enforcement,  should  have  an  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the 
Director  of  the  National  Center  on  matters  including:  training  policy, 
training  needs,  training  curriculum,  course  content  and  evaluation, 
and  student  admission  and  performance. 

6.7.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  operation  of  the  National 
Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  The  agree¬ 
ment  should  clearly  define  the  purpose,  the  function,  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  authority,  and  the  structure  of  the  National  Center. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Justice-Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program 
was  established  in  February  1982  by  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Enforcement  and  Operations  John  M.  Walker,  Jr., 
and  Associate  Attorney  General  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani.  The  program  evolved 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Attorney  General’s  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime,  specifically: 

Recommendation  11 -The  Attorney  General  should  expand,  where 
possible,  the  training  and  support  programs  provided  by  the  federal 
government  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Recommendation  44-The  Attorney  General  should  establish,  and 
where  necessary  seek  additional  resources  for,  specialized  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  allow  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  to  enhance 
their  ability  to  combat  serious  crime. 

Following  initial  publication  of  the  recommendations,  senior  officials  from 
the  Departments  of  Justice  and  the  Treasury  met  with  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith  to  discuss  ways  to  best  implement  the  Task  Force 
recommendations.  At  that  meeting,  Assistant  Secretary  Walker  proposed 
that  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  facilities  “be  utilized 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  federal  training  program  to  be  made  available 
to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials. ...” 

The  program  was  based  on  the  realization  that  while  primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  law  enforcement  rests  now,  as  it  always  has,  with  state  and  local 
governments,  there  are  roles  for  the  Federal  government  to  play.  Signifi¬ 
cant  among  these  is  providing  training  in  those  areas  where  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  have  unique  expertise.  The  sharing  of  that  expertise  is  an  important 
step  in  realizing  President  Reagan’s  policy  of  promoting  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  those  Federal 
agencies  having  an  enforcement  responsibility. 

Specifically,  the  Justice-Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Train¬ 
ing  Program  focused  on  the  development  of  advanced,  specialized  law  en¬ 
forcement  training  for  operational  state  and  local  personnel  and  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  train  such  personnel.  The  courses  were  either  developed  by 
Federal  enforcement  agencies  specifically  for  the  pilot  program  or  adapted 
from  existing  Federal  courses.  The  developmental  process  employed 
resources  from  public  agencies,  professional  associations,  and  private  in¬ 
dustry  to  assure  that  the  course  material  and  presentation  were  current  and 
relevant. 

To  implement  the  program,  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  established 
an  Interagency  Working  Group  and  an  Advisory  Committee,  both  under 
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the  direction  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Enforce¬ 
ment  Robert  E.  Powis  and  Deputy  Associate  Attorney  General  Jeffrey  Har¬ 
ris.  The  Working  Group  included  representatives  from  the  Departments 
of  Justice  and  the  Treasury.  The  twenty-two  member  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  assisted  the  Working  Group  in  meeting  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Memorandum.  The  members,  representing  Federal,  state,  and  local  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies,  professional  law  enforcement  associations,  and  educational 
institutions,  brought  a  wide  range  of  experience  to  the  Committee. 

In  addition  to  designing  and  implementing  the  program,  the  Working  Group 
conducted  a  process  evaluation  of  each  of  the  pilot  courses  to  measure  the 
value  and  appropriateness  of  the  training  as  perceived  by  the  state  and  local 
participants.  The  findings  of  that  evaluation,  as  evidenced  in  this  report 
and  appendices,  validate  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  significant  demand 
from  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  advanced,  specialized 
training  offered  by  the  Federal  government  on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis. 

The  report  that  follows  reflects  the  collective  experience  of  the  Working 
Group,  the  Federal  agencies  sponsoring  training,  and  the  state  and  local 
participants  gained  over  the  past  twelve  months.  Based  on  that  experience, 
the  recommendations  were  formulated  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of 
the  National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
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1.  COURSE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESENTATION 


The  Memorandum  of  Agreement  establishing  the  Justice-Treasury  State 
and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program  called  for  the  development 
of  seven  to  ten  courses  to  be  offered  on  a  pilot  basis  to  state  and  local  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  courses  were  to  focus  on  advanced,  specialized  skills  for  field 
personnel,  supervisors,  and  trainers  of  field  personnel.  Early  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  it  was  determined  that  the  courses  must  focus  on  areas  of  existing  Federal 
expertise  and  avoid  duplication  of  available  training  in  those  instances  where 
demand  was  fully  satisfied. 

COURSE  DEVELOPMENT  METHODS 

The  pilot  courses  were  derived  in  three  ways.  The  first  was  to  utilize  ex¬ 
isting  courses  with  skills  directly  transferable  to  state  and  local  personnel. 
Examples  of  these  courses  are  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  sponsored  “Ques¬ 
tioned  Documents”  course  and  the  “Driver  Instructor  Training”  course 
offered  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  Both  of  these 
courses  had  previously  been  offered  to  state  and  local  officers  on  a  space 
available  basis.  Prior  experience  clearly  demonstrated  a  continuing  demand 
for  these  courses  as  they  existed.  The  demand  for  the  “Questioned 
Documents”  course  was  well  established  as  a  three  year  waiting  list  had 
developed  for  available  space.  In  the  case  of  the  “Driver  Instructor  Train¬ 
ing”  course,  the  demand  for  state  and  local  spaces  also  was  heavy,  in  part 
because  of  a  requirement  by  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  that  all  cer¬ 
tified  law  enforcement  driving  instructors  complete  the  Federal  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Training  Center  sponsored  course. 

The  direct  conversion  of  existing  Federal  courses  for  a  state  and  local 
clientele  has  several  advantages.  There  is  no  time  delay  or  cost  required 
to  develop  the  course.  The  course  has  a  proven  acceptance  and  utility.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  the  course  has  an  established  identity  and  consequently,  in  those 
instances  where  it  has  been  offered  on  a  space  available  basis,  a  residual 
demand.  The  disadvantage  of  utilizing  such  courses  is  primarily  the  limited 
number  that  are  applicable  to  state  and  local  personnel.  Most  existing 
Federal  courses  either  teach  skills  currently  available  through  regional,  state, 
or  local  academies  or  involve  extensive  amounts  of  information  useful  only 
to  persons  enforcing  Federal  law. 

The  second  method  used  to  develop  courses  during  the  pilot  phase  was 
modification  of  existing  Federal  courses  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  state 
and  local  personnel.  Such  modification  can  take  several  forms,  all  generally 
involving  minimal  cost  and  short  development  time.  An  example  of  such 
modification  in  the  pilot  phase  was  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train¬ 
ing  Center  sponsored  “Officer  Safety  and  Survival  Instructor”  course.  The 
original  course  was  designed  for  U.S.  Park  Police  and  other  uniformed 
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Federal  officers.  The  skills  taught  were  applicable  to  state  and  local  of¬ 
ficers.  However,  the  utility  of  offering  this  course  to  line  personnel  was 
minimal  as  few  could  be  trained,  and  similar  training  was  available 
elsewhere.  Thus,  the  course  was  modified  from  one  aimed  at  the  practi¬ 
tioner  to  one  specifically  addressing  the  training  of  instructors.  This  pro¬ 
duced  a  course  that  was  generally  not  available  to  state  and  local  officers 
or  trainers  which  utilized  the  existing  course  as  a  foundation.  The  instruc¬ 
tor  course  is  not  cost  effective  unless  offered  at  a  central  location  available 
to  numerous  jurisdictions.  The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
facility  offered  the  instructor  trainee  the  opportunity  to  train  with  others 
from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  to  utilize  facilities  including  professional 
role  players,  video  critique,  and  a  complex  of  ranges  and  practical  exercise 
areas. 

As  with  the  courses  directly  converted  to  state  and  local  training,  the 
modified  courses  have  definite  limitations.  The  number  of  available  courses 
are  again  limited,  as  many  involve  substantial  portions  keyed  to  Federal 
law,  agency  policy  or  specialized  procedures.  Other  courses  do  not  justify 
modification  as  they  simply  duplicate  already  available  courses.  In  those 
cases  where  courses  can  be  modified,  the  process  is  neither  costly  nor  time 
consuming.  However,  unlike  courses  with  directly  transferable  skills,  there 
is  no  experience  with  space  available  training  for  state  or  local  officers. 
For  this  reason  the  courses  generally  do  not  have  built-in  initial  demand 
or  identity. 

The  third,  and  most  promising  method  for  developing  courses  is  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  new  subject  areas  for  state  and  local  personnel.  Although  these 
courses  often  capitalized  on  experience  from  previous  courses  or  incor¬ 
porated  portions  of  a  previous  course,  essentially  the  development  process 
began  anew.  Sections  of  previous  courses  were  utilized  only  after  these  sec¬ 
tions  were  re-evaluated  in  light  of  student  need.  Examples  of  such  courses 
are  “Fraud  and  Financial  Investigations”  and  “Advanced  Arson  for  Profit 
Investigations.”  Although  both  courses  were  developed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  persons  with  prior  experience  in  teaching  similar  Federal  courses, 
the  development  process  began  with  the  assumption  that  new  material  and 
methods  would  be  utilized  to  fit  the  needs  of  state  and  local  investigators. 

This  method  of  developing  a  course  from  scratch  has  the  obvious  advan¬ 
tage  of  allowing  the  National  Center  to  offer  courses  in  far  more  areas  suited 
to  the  specific  needs  of  state  and  local  personnel.  In  the  long  term,  this 
is  the  only  means  that  would  be  available  after  the  appropriate  existing 
Federal  courses  have  been  modified.  Because  this  program  is  focused  on 
advanced,  specialized  skills,  the  number  of  such  courses  with  conversion 
potential  is  few.  This  does  not  imply,  however,  that  there  is  a  like  shortage 
of  transferable  skills  if  new  courses  were  developed.  Obviously,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  disadvantages  in  developing  new  courses  are  cost  and  time  required 
for  preparation. 
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COURSE  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 


The  most  promising  model  for  course  development  was  formulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  utilizing  extensive  outside  ex¬ 
pertise.  The  process  requires  four  to  six  months  from  identification  of  the 
subject  area  to  first  formal  course  offering.  Additionally,  developmental 
costs  average  $40,000,  excluding  the  salaries  of  developers. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  model  evolved  while  they 
were  working  with  the  International  Association  of  Bomb  Technicians  and 
Investigators  on  development  of  the  “Advanced  Explosives  Investigative 
Techniques”  course.  It  was  refined  during  the  development  of  the  “Under¬ 
cover  Investigative  Techniques”  and  “Advanced  Arson  for  Profit  Investiga¬ 
tions”  courses. 

The  initial  step  in  the  process  is  the  identification  of  potential  course 
developers.  These  developers  should  represent  a  variety  of  skills  and  should 
themselves  have  status  as  practitioners.  Two  key  persons  in  the  process  are 
the  project  coordinator  and  the  educational  or  training  specialist.  These 
persons  must  have  adequate  time  available  to  devote  primarily  to  develop¬ 
ing  the  course  over  a  period  of  several  months.  Candidates  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  development  sessions  should  be  motivated  and  able  to  act  as 
instructors  in  the  course  once  it  is  developed.  If  possible,  appropriate  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  should  nominate  candidates.  An  ideal  mix  of 
developers  might  include  agents  from  one  or  more  Federal  agencies, 
representatives  from  a  large  and  a  medium  to  small  state  or  local  enforce¬ 
ment  agency,  and  private  sector  technicians. 

Concurrent  with  selection  of  participants,  a  site  for  course  development 
must  also  be  selected.  Travel  and  per  diem  costs  must  be  considered, 
however,  isolation  and  availability  of  support  services  are  of  paramount 
importance.  The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  is  an  ideal  loca¬ 
tion  for  course  development.  Developers  are  away  from  their  offices  and 
consequently  from  interruption.  They  can  be  housed  together  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  environment.  Dedicated  classrooms  are  available  allowing  for  storage 
of  materials  developed  by  the  group.  Support  services  in  the  form  of 
secretarial  assistance,  word  processors,  and  a  print  shop  are  available. 

The  development  of  a  two  week  course  begins  with  a  development  session 
of  two  weeks  duration.  The  developers  meet  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
with  the  coordinator  acting  as  informal  moderator  and  the  training  specialist 
as  advisor.  Initially,  any  existing  material  is  reviewed  and  agreement  sought 
on  learning  objectives  and  subject  topics.  This  process  appears  chaotic  in¬ 
itially,  but  allows  a  forum  to  evolve  that  develops  natural  leaders  and  con¬ 
sensus  within  the  group.  After  the  third  day,  the  group  subdivides  into  com¬ 
mittees  with  specific  topic  assignments. 
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The  committees  refine  the  learning  objectives  to  produce  lesson  plans,  course 
guides,  and  training  aids  in  rough  form.  Regular  “committee  of  the  whole” 
sessions  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  day  to  recap  activity,  discuss  ideas, 
and  maintain  continuity.  The  various  subject  modules  are  reassembled  and 
integrated  into  a  single  course  with  draft  student  manual,  instructor  guides, 
lesson  plans,  training  aids,  and  student  handouts.  A  general  course  syllabus 
is  then  prepared,  and  the  materials  are  turned  over  to  the  training  specialist 
and  the  program  coordinator  for  finalization.  At  this  point,  the  course 
developers  return  to  their  regular  duties. 

The  finalized  product  is  mailed  to  the  developers  for  review  and  comment. 
When  these  comments  are  synthesized,  a  trial  run  of  the  course  is  sched¬ 
uled.  It  is  presented  employing  the  developers  as  instructors.  By  utilizing 
experienced  practitioners  as  students  in  the  trial  run,  the  developers  receive 
a  thorough,  sophisticated  critique  of  the  course  and  are  able  to  identify 
potential  future  instructors. 

Using  the  critiques  as  guides,  the  course  is  modified  by  the  developers,  either 
increasing  or  decreasing  specific  sections  and  rewriting  lesson  plans.  The 
course  coordinator  and  educational  specialist  review  and  refine  all  modifica¬ 
tions  to  assure  that  all  material  is  complete  and  consistent  with  the  original 
objectives.  The  course  is  then  a  finished  product,  ready  for  presentation 
to  state  and  local  personnel. 

PILOT  COURSE  OFFERINGS 


Utilizing  the  three  development  methods,  eleven  courses  were  prepared  and 
presented  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  as  part  of  the  pilot 
program.  Each  was  sponsored  by  either  a  Federal  enforcement  agency  or 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 


Course 

Advanced  Explosives 
Investigative  Techniques 

Court  Security 

Officer  Safety  and 
Survival  Instructor 

Advanced  Law  Enforcement 
Photography 

Questioned  Documents 


Sponsoring  Agency 

Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms 

U.S.  Marshals  Service 

Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center 

Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center 

U.S.  Secret  Service 
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Marine  Law  Enforcement 


Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center 


Fraud  and  Financial 
Investigations  Training 


Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center 


Driver  Instructor  Training 


Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center 


Advanced  Arson  for  Profit 
Investigations 


Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms 


Protective  Operations 
Briefing 


U.S.  Secret  Service 


Undercover  Investigative 
Techniques 


Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms 


Of  the  four  courses  created  specifically  for  the  pilot  program,  three  were 
sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  and  one  by 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  The  seven  other  pilot  courses 
were  either  direct  conversions  or  modifications  of  existing  Federal  courses. 
Three  were  sponsored  by  Federal  enforcement  agencies  and  four  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  utilized  the  model  described 
above  to  develop  their  three  courses.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  cognizant  professional  associations  and  state  and  local  agen¬ 
cies  in  “Advanced  Explosives  Investigative  Techniques,”  “Advanced  Ar¬ 
son  for  Profit  Investigations,”  and  “Undercover  Investigative  Techniques.” 
Significantly,  in  two  instances,  professional  associations  co-sponsored 
courses.  The  International  Association  of  Bomb  Technicians  and  In¬ 
vestigators  co-sponsored  “Advanced  Explosives  Investigative  Techniques” 
and  the  International  Association  of  Arson  Investigators  co-sponsored  “Ad¬ 
vanced  Arson  for  Profit  Investigations.” 

The  “Advanced  Arson  for  Profit  Investigations”  course  bears  close  ex¬ 
amination  as  it  reveals  a  great  deal  about  training  needs  and  duplication. 
This  course  might  well  be  seen  as  duplicative,  as  numerous  arson  courses 
currently  exist.  However,  unlike  most  arson  courses,  this  one  focuses  on 
proving  arson  fraud,  not  proving  the  act  of  arson.  The  course  was  developed 
by  a  multidisciplinary  team  of  experts  from  both  public  and  private  sec¬ 
tors,  who  examined  the  training  needs  of  arson  investigators  and  designed 
the  course  to  fill  these  needs.  No  comparable  course  exists,  regardless  of 
title,  and  no  single  agency  could  produce  comparable  training.  This 
demonstrates  both  the  potential  for  the  development  of  unique  and  useful 
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training  and  the  potential  pitfall  of  evaluating  the  utility  of  courses  on  title 
alone. 

In  addition  to  the  agency  sponsored  courses  developed  specifically  for  the 
program,  three  agency  courses  already  in  existence  were  incorporated  into 
the  program.  The  first  of  these  is  “Court  Security,”  originally  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  for  its  own  employees.  Some  modifications 
were  made  in  this  course  prior  to  presentation  to  state  and  local  personnel. 
Further  revision,  based  on  student  comments  during  the  pilot  offerings, 
is  being  discussed  between  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  and  the  National 
Sheriffs’  Association,  the  co-sponsor  of  the  course.  The  other  courses,  both 
offered  by  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  are  “Questioned  Documents”  and  “Pro¬ 
tective  Operations  Briefing.” 

The  “Questioned  Documents”  course  was  developed  for  the  training  of 
Secret  Service  Special  Agents  and  was  open  on  a  limited  space  available 
basis  to  state  and  local  personnel.  Applications  from  interested  persons 
resulted  in  a  three  year  waiting  list,  clearly  demonstrating  a  perceived  need 
by  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  for  the  training.  The  “Pro¬ 
tective  Operations  Briefing”  was  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  basic 
skills  and  awareness  of  dignitary  protective  operations. 

The  “Protective  Operations  Briefing,”  which  was  originally  designed  for 
state  and  local  officers,  and  the  “Questioned  Documents”  course  have 
historically  been  offered  without  charge  by  the  Secret  Service  in  Washington, 
D.C.  However,  the  high  cost  of  lodging  and  subsistance  in  the  Washington 
area,  ironically  makes  the  tuition  free  Washington  course  more  costly  to 
the  trainee  than  the  cost  reimbursable  one  offered  at  the  Federal  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Training  Center.  The  “Protective  Operations  Briefing”  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  offered  to  state  and  local  personnel  at  both  locations. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  staff  developed  one  new 
course  specifically  for  the  pilot  program,  “Fraud  and  Financial  Investiga¬ 
tions,”  and  modified  one  course  substantially,  “Officer  Safety  and  Sur¬ 
vival  Instructor.”  Additionally,  they  offered  three  courses  in  essentially 
the  same  form  as  developed  for  Federal  students.  These  were  “Driver  In¬ 
structor  Training,”  “Advanced  Law  Enforcement  Photography,”  and 
“Marine  Law  Enforcement.” 

“Fraud  and  Financial  Investigations”  was  developed  with  assistance  from 
Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies.  The  course  focuses  on  general  white  col¬ 
lar  investigative  skills  as  well  as  specific  information  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  kickbacks,  bid  rigging,  contract  fraud,  and  other  violations 
of  state  statutes  where  Federal  experience  is  particularly  applicable.  The 
“Driver  Instructor  Training”  and  “Advanced  Law  Enforcement 
Photography”  courses  utilize  skilled  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
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Center  staff  and  specialized  facilities  to  produce  courses  that  are  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  students.  The  “Driver  Instructor  Training”  course  is  unique 
as  the  facilities  necessary  for  practical  exercises  are  not  generally  available. 
“Advanced  Law  Enforcement  Photography”  varies  from  other 
photography  courses  in  that  it  is  designed  primarily  for  field  investigators 
and  not  for  laboratory  technicians.  “Marine  Law  Enforcement”  appears 
to  have  had  very  limited  appeal  to  state  and  local  agencies.  Possibly,  this 
course  addresses  too  narrow  a  clientele  or  was  not  specifically  marketed 
to  those  agencies  with  marine  enforcement  responsibilities. 

From  an  examination  of  potential  student  response  to  the  course  offerings, 
the  general  pattern  that  emerges  is  one  of  strongest  support  for  agency  spon¬ 
sored  courses.  This  was  clearly  displayed  by  the  high  demand  for  places 
in  the  Arson,  Explosives,  Questioned  Documents,  and  Undercover  courses. 
Also,  courses  tend  to  develop  constituencies  over  time.  Several  courses  that 
were  undersubscribed  on  first  offering  were  oversubscribed  in  the  second 
offering.  This  may  be  directly  attributed  to  lack  of  sufficient  marketing 
lead  time  due  to  the  time  constraints  imposed  on  the  pilot  program. 

Repeated  discussions  with  students  and  police  administrators  revealed  that 
the  credibility  of  training  depended  greatly  on  the  perceived  experience  and 
expertise  of  course  developers  and  instructors.  Although  training 
methodology  could  reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  of  equal  or  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  the  effective  presentation  of  the  course,  discussions  of  this  topic 
occurred  only  when  persons  experienced  in  training  were  involved. 

Courses  developed  for  the  program  using  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  model  had  a  distinct  advantage  in  terms  of  establishing 
credibility  with  state  and  local  personnel  because  of  the  involvement  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  actively  involved  in  specialized  enforcement  fields  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  process.  Moreover,  these  courses  initiated  a  spirit  of  common  effort 
and  shared  goals  between  various  levels  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Bring¬ 
ing  together  representatives  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  with  representatives  of  professional  associations  and  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  to  focus  on  the  development  of  a  course  initiates  a  dynamic  of  coopera¬ 
tion  that  carries  through  the  entire  course. 

This  dynamic  would  appear  to  have  potential  benefit  well  beyond  the  pilot 
program.  If  encouraged  in  future  course  presentations,  this  cooperation 
could  greatly  enhance  the  Federal  government’s  ability  to  encourage  effec¬ 
tive  law  enforcement  in  defined  specialized  areas.  An  example  of  this  foster¬ 
ing  of  cooperation  through  joint  course  development  is  evident  in  the 
“Court  Security”  course  where  the  National  Sheriffs’  Association  joined 
with  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service.  Another  example  of  this  dynamic  process 
is  the  cooperative  effort  currently  underway  by  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
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Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
to  develop  a  course  on  cargo  theft. 

During  the  program,  each  course  session  was  closely  observed  in  the 
classroom,  during  practical  exercises,  and  during  free  time.  Students  were 
also  individually  surveyed.  These  observations  and  survey  responses  led  to 
a  number  of  conclusions  concerning  student  to  student  interaction  and  stu¬ 
dent  to  instructor  interaction  as  they  impacted  on  the  quality  of  the  training. 

For  advanced,  specialized  training  to  achieve  its  full  potential,  it  must  do 
more  than  impart  information.  It  must  also  foster  and  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  specialty  area  networks  that  continue  professional  cooperation  out¬ 
side  the  classroom  and  beyond  the  course.  Encouraging  the  development 
of  this  dynamic  among  students  and  instructors  should  be  a  major  objec¬ 
tive  of  all  advanced,  specialized  training. 

The  development  of  a  professional  camaraderie  appears  to  be  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  by  close  association  between  instructors  and  students,  particularly 
if  the  instructors  are  viewed  as  credible  experts  active  in  their  field.  This 
association  appears  to  increase  the  perception  of  professional  status  on  the 
part  of  the  students  and  to  build  informal  relationships  between  students 
as  well  as  between  students  and  instructors. 

The  use  of  professionals  from  field  assignments  appears  to  encourage 
behavior  by  those  instructors  that  differs  from  that  of  full  time  instruc¬ 
tors.  Since  the  field  professionals  are  away  from  their  homes  and  regular 
routine  while  at  the  training  site,  they  are  more  likely  to  become  actively 
involved  with  students  and  develop  personal  contacts. 

FUTURE  COURSE  DEVELOPMENT 

All  considerations  for  future  course  development  should  be  carefully 
evaluated  in  light  of  the  environment  in  which  the  National  Center  for  State 
and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  must  function.  The  available 
resources  are  not  without  limitation.  At  present,  no  budget  line  exists  for 
the  National  Center  and  student  and  instructor  housing  facilities  at  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  are  currently  constrained. 
Because  the  resources  for  training  are  limited,  success  will  depend  in  large 
part  on  innovative  employment  of  those  resources  available,  including  joint 
ventures  with  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies  and  contributions  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  expertise  by  those  agencies. 

Although  the  National  Center  staff  will  necessarily  be  minimal  at  the  outset, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  providing  staff  adequate  to  allow  over¬ 
sight  and  logistical  and  administrative  support  for  all  course  development 
and  delivery.  Although  instructors  and  course  developers  will  be  sought 
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from  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  Federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies,  and  the  private  sector,  some  central  coordination  and  direc¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  Outside  subject  matter  experts  should  not  be  required 
to  concern  themselves  with  housing,  printing,  student  performance  testing, 
student  behavior  and  myriad  other  problems.  The  National  Center  staff 
should  take  primary  responsibility  for  state  and  local  students  during  their 
stay  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and  for  developing 
formal  and  informal  networking.  To  maintain  continuity  and  further  en¬ 
courage  networking  and  cooperation,  the  National  Center  staff  should  coor¬ 
dinate  all  state  and  local  training  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Train¬ 
ing  Center. 

Surprisingly,  even  with  the  success  of  the  pilot  program,  there  are  contradic¬ 
tory  perspectives  as  to  the  merits  of  providing  training  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  albeit  only  partial.  Many  in  law  enforcement  have  expressed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  type  of  cost  reimbursement  for  Federally  sponsored  training. 
Conversely,  those  persons  and  institutions  currently  involved  in  the  en¬ 
trepreneurial  delivery  of  training  to  law  enforcement  personnel  object  to 
any  reimbursement  that  is  less  than  the  full  cost  of  course  delivery. 

Individuals  representing  both  Federal  agencies  and  entrepreneurial  institu¬ 
tions  have  expressed  concern  with  any  possible  duplication  of  training  of¬ 
fered  elsewhere,  regardless  of  the  level  of  demand.  There  also  appears  to 
be  little  enthusiasm  from  these  same  persons  to  allow  the  workings  of  the 
marketplace  to  determine  which  training  courses  should  continue  and  which 
should  be  dropped. 

The  debate  over  centralized  delivery  of  training  versus  dispersed  delivery 
will  continue  as  will  differences  over  what  constitutes  advanced,  special¬ 
ized  training  and  what  types  of  training  are  needed.  Although  the  pilot  ef¬ 
fort  was  conducted  exclusively  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  several  observations  can  be  made  regarding  future  delivery  at  other 
sites. 

Several  of  the  courses  could  be  delivered  away  from  the  center.  “Fraud 
and  Financial  Investigations”  is  an  example  of  a  course  that  makes  limited 
use  of  the  unique  resources  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center.  By  offering  this  course  at  regional  locations,  student  travel  costs 
could  be  reduced.  Concurrently,  the  cooperation  and  networking  that  flow 
from  centralized  training  could  be  encouraged  by  the  National  Center  staff. 

Any  movement  toward  decentralized  training  should  be  made  very  cau¬ 
tiously,  as  while  some  agencies  and  organizations  will  welcome  the  savings 
and  increased  availability  of  training,  others  will  see  decentralization  as  a 
threat  to  existing  locally  sponsored  training.  Dispersed  delivery  should  be 
considered  only  if  it  will  improve  resource  utilization. 
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Future  course  development  must  continually  be  related  to  unmet  training 
needs  of  law  enforcement  and  should  focus  on  those  courses  best  able  to 
utilize  existing  Federal  expertise  and  the  unique  facilities  at  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  Course  relevance  and  credibility  will  depend 
on  a  high  level  of  current  expertise  among  developers  and  close  liaison  with 
law  enforcement  and  professional  organizations  by  the  National  Center. 
Courses  that  foster  ongoing  professional  networks,  develop  constituencies, 
and  serve  unmet  needs  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  initially  and  contribute 
to  both  training  and  professional  cooperation  over  the  long  run. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.1.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
should,  as  directed  by  the  President,  proceed  with  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Train¬ 
ing  for  the  purposes  of  developing  and  presenting  advanced, 
specialized  training  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel. 

1.2.  The  National  Center  should  be  established  at  the  Federal  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Training  Center,  Glynco,  Georgia. 

1.3.  The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and  the  National 
Center  should  coordinate  the  strategic  planning  of  training  programs 
offered  by  the  National  Center  to  assure  that  training  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  personnel  remains  the  principal  mission  and  priority 
while  ensuring  stable  scheduling  and  delivery  of  state  and  local 
training. 

1.4.  The  National  Center  should,  in  a  cooperative  manner,  make  max¬ 
imum  utilization  of  the  extraordinary  resources  and  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and  its  member  agen¬ 
cies  and  participating  organizations. 

1.5.  The  National  Center  should  develop  new  training  courses  that  ad¬ 
dress  the  needs  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  and  capitalize 
on  the  unique  expertise  of  Federal  enforcement  agencies. 

1.6.  The  National  Center  should  utilize  the  course  development  model 
formulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  dur¬ 
ing  the  pilot  program  when  creating  new  training  courses  for  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel. 

1.7.  The  National  Center  should  encourage  co-sponsorship  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  courses  by  professional  associations  and  organizations  when 
appropriate. 
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1.8.  The  National  Center  should,  as  a  primary  objective,  promote 
cooperation  between  and  among  Federal,  state,  and  local  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  and  encourage  the  development  of  specialized  pro¬ 
fessional  networks. 

1.9.  The  National  Center  should  maintain  a  consistent  level  of  course 
delivery  by  balancing  demand  with  availability  of  instructional 
resources  and  facilities. 

1.10.  The  National  Center  should  assign  a  course  coordinator  to  each  Na¬ 
tional  Center  class.  The  coordinator  should  serve  as  student 
counselor,  monitor  course  delivery  and  student  performance,  and 
provide  administrative  support  to  instructors  during  course  presen¬ 
tation.  The  coordinator  should  have  a  law  enforcement  background 
to  assure  stature  and  credibility  with  the  students. 

1.11.  The  National  Center  should  explore  the  feasibility  of  delivering 
selected  courses  at  a  limited  number  of  locations  around  the  coun¬ 
try  to  reduce  travel  expenses  of  state  and  local  personnel  attending 
advanced,  specialized  training. 

1.12.  The  National  Center  should  seek  to  maximize  the  impact  of  its  train¬ 
ing  and  research  by  supporting  the  development  and  improvement 
of  advanced,  specialized  training  by  state,  regional,  and  local  law 
enforcement.  This  can  best  be  achieved  by  emphasizing  the  training 
of  law  enforcement  trainers. 
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2.  MARKETING 


The  marketing  process  was  initiated  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  for  the  “Advanced  Explosives  Investigative  Techniques’’ 
course.  This  course  was  developed  under  a  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  grant  awarded  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Justice  -  Treasury 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  and  was  subsequently  incorporated  into  this 
program.  All  marketing  for  this  course  was  specifically  focused.  The 
marketing  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
through  its  field  offices  and  additionally  by  the  course  co-sponsors,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Bomb  Technicians  and  Investigators.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  requests  for  this  course  far  exceeded  the  available  spaces. 

Following  the  commencement  of  the  pilot  program,  in  April  1982,  a  general 
marketing  effort  was  initiated  to  acquaint  the  state  and  local  law  enforce¬ 
ment  community  with  the  program  and  explain  its  objectives.  This  in¬ 
cluded  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the  annual  education  and  training 
issue  of  The  Police  Chief  magazine,  and  presentations  by  the  Co-chairmen 
and  members  of  the  Working  Group  before  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Training,  the  State  Drug  Enforcement 
Alliance,  the  National  Sheriffs’  Association,  the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum,  and  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Ex¬ 
ecutives  national  conferences. 

Marketing  of  specific  courses  began  in  August  with  the  publication  of  a 
schedule  of  course  offerings  and  costs.  This  marketing  was  directed  and 
coordinated  by  the  Working  Group  but  primarily  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  staff  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Training  serving  as  contractors.  Mail¬ 
ings  of  a  circular  developed  by  the  Working  Group  were  made  to  all  state 
peace  officer  associations,  many  national  professional  associations  and 
publications,  to  all  state  law  enforcement  training  academies,  and  state  peace 
officer  standards  and  training  organizations. 

The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  staff,  working  with  the  other 
Federal  agencies  sponsoring  pilot  program  courses,  developed  and  printed 
brochures  and  application  forms  for  each  course.  These  brochures  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  individuals  and  departments  that  indicated  interest  in  specific 
courses.  A  major  marketing  effort  was  conducted  at  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  Annual  Conference.  The  Working  Group 
provided  the  funds  for  the  development  and  construction  of  an  exhibit  that 
prominently  displayed  the  pilot  program,  using  the  course  brochures  and 
professionally  prepared  video  presentations.  During  the  Conference,  the 
Working  Group  made  presentations  to  the  Training  Committee,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  State  and  Provincial  Police,  the  Division  of  State  Associations  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  the  Cargo  Theft  Committee. 
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An  evaluation  of  the  generalized  marketing  effort  revealed  that  it  was  more 
effective  in  establishing  program  identity  than  in  generating  student  enroll¬ 
ment.  However,  the  targeted  marketing  conducted  by  sponsoring  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  produced  more  applications  for  enrollment  than  all 
other  marketing  efforts  combined. 

The  evaluation  data  shows  that  the  majority  of  students  were  informed  of 
the  course  through  the  field  operations  of  the  sponsoring  Federal  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  (Appendix  A).  The  other  sources  of  information  by  which 
students  learned  of  courses  were,  in  descending  order  of  frequency,  super¬ 
visors,  co-workers,  professional  associations,  publications,  and  the  state 
POST  organizations.  It  appears,  then,  that  direct  professional  contact  is 
the  most  effective  method  for  disseminating  information  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people  in  the  law  enforcement  field.  It  also  appears  that  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  interest  in  training  is  usually  directly  related  to  his  area  of 
specialization.  The  most  beneficial  marketing  will  be  achieved  through  the 
sponsoring  Federal  enforcement  agencies  and  by  targeting  specific  clientele 
using  specialized  mailing  lists. 

The  future  success  of  any  program  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  relationships  developed  by  those  managing  and 
teaching  in  the  program.  The  successful  marketing  of  Federal  enforcement 
agency  sponsored  courses  clearly  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  a  network 
of  personal  contacts  and  a  highly  focused  marketing  effort  over  general 
mailing  and  announcements.  Over  time,  assuming  the  National  Center 
achieves  an  identity  and  reputation  for  excellence,  the  generalized  marketing 
will  hopefully  be  as  successful. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

2.1 .  The  National  Center  Director  and  staff  should  maintain  close  liaison 
with  Federal,  state,  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  profes¬ 
sional  associations.  This  should  include  active  participation  in  pro¬ 
fessional  associations. 

2.2.  The  National  Center  should  primarily  publicize  course  offerings 
through  the  dissemination  of  course  brochures  and  utilization  and 
maintenance  of  specialized  mailing  lists. 

2.3.  The  National  Center  should  utilize  the  sponsoring  Federal  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  as  the  primary  means  for  announcing  their  courses 
and  for  nominating  prospective  students.  The  National  Center  should 
seek  the  assistance  of  Federal  enforcement  agencies  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  regarding  all  National  Center  training. 
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2.4.  The  National  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Training  Center,  should  schedule  and  publicize  advanced, 
specialized  courses  six  months  prior  to  course  delivery. 

2.5.  The  National  Center  should,  on  an  annual  basis,  update,  publish, 
and  disseminate  the  “Catalog  of  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro¬ 
grams  Available  From  the  U.S.  Government”  assembled  by  the 
Justice  -  Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  Working  Group. 
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3.  CERTIFICATION 


Certification  was  a  principle  objective  of  the  Justice  -  Treasury  State  and 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program.  The  certification  component 
developed  as  part  of  the  pilot  program  was  designed  to  ensure  that  the  state 
and  local  trainee  receive  credit  within  his  or  her  state  for  training  success¬ 
fully  completed.  Credit  for  completing  recognized  or  certified  training  pro¬ 
grams  is  important  to  the  state  and  local  officer  so  that  proper  recognition 
is  given  for  specialization,  expert  witness  qualification,  advancement  and/or 
promotion.  To  achieve  this  goal  and  to  ultimately  benefit  the  individual 
state  and  local  trainee,  certification  of  the  pilot  courses  was  made  a  key 
component  and  a  deliverable  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  with  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Law 
Enforcement  Training. 

As  background,  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Training  is  the  national  association  that  represents  state  organiza¬ 
tions  responsible  for  regulation  of  law  enforcement  training.  To  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  member,  one  must  be  the  executive  officer  of  a  state  training  program 
who  is  responsible  to  a  board,  commission,  council  or  other  advisory  or 
policy-making  body  established  by  state  statute.  These  state  entities  have 
the  legislative  mandate  to  develop  minimum  standards  for  law  enforcement 
training.  In  short,  the  Association  represents  those  officials  with  authority 
for  regulating  and  establishing  law  enforcement  training  and  standards 
within  their  individual  state. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Law  Enforcement  Train¬ 
ing,  then,  was  in  a  unique  position  to  implement  the  principle  objective 
of  certification:  credit  for  training  successfully  completed  by  the  state  and 
local  personnel.  To  accomplish  this,  a  cooperative  Federal,  state  and  local 
certification  process  was  established  to  ensure  that  quality  and  challenging 
training  is  provided  and  that  the  training  meets  state  training  standards. 
The  process  certifies  the  course  content  and  delivery  methodology. 

The  cooperative  certification  agreement  and  plan  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and  the  Association  addresses  these 
elements.  The  review  process  is  designed  to  result  in  a  nationally  rec¬ 
ognized  endorsement  accepted  by  individual  state  Peace  Officers  Standards 
and  Training  organizations.  Reciprocity  agreements,  between  these  in¬ 
dividual  state  organizations  and  the  Association,  will  provide  the  mechanism 
for  guaranteeing  certified  training  is  accepted  by  the  state  organizations. 
The  reciprocity  agreements  also  provide  the  Association  with  authority  to 
act  as  the  official  representative  of  its  member  organizations. 
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With  a  nationally  recognized  certification  and  reciprocity  process,  a  state 
or  local  trainee  successfully  completing  a  certified  advanced,  specialized 
training  course  offered  by  the  National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law 
Enforcement  Training  will  receive  proper  credit  for  the  training.  The  par¬ 
ticipating  state  organizations  can  then  apply  the  training  toward  fulfillment 
of  state  training  standards  or  promotional  requirements. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

3.1.  The  National  Center  should  maintain  the  national  certification  and 
reciprocity  process  to  enable  state  and  local  trainees  to  receive  credit 
for  training  courses  and  programs  successfully  completed. 

3.2.  The  National  Center  should  establish  for  each  course  the  performance 
objectives  against  which  individual  student  performance  will  be 
measured.  Students  must  meet  these  performance  objectives  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  complete  the  course. 

3.3.  The  National  Center  should  establish  and  maintain  a  register  of  state 
and  local  trainees  successfully  completing  each  nationally  certified 
training  course. 
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4.  EVALUATION 


The  evaluation  of  the  Justice  -  Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Program  utilized  data  generated  from  the  first  fourteen  (14)  course 
deliveries.  Evaluation  was  conducted  at  three  levels.  Processes  and  pro¬ 
cedures  were  monitored  by  the  managers,  faculty,  and  staff  for  each  course. 
Participants  had  frequent  opportunity  to  advise  the  managers  when  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems  arose.  Mid-course  corrections  for  this  type  of  prob¬ 
lem  were  ongoing  throughout  all  of  the  course  deliveries. 

The  second  level  of  evaluation  involved  content  and  substantive  considera¬ 
tions  including  but  not  limited  to,  appropriateness  of  the  subject  matter, 
the  level  of  expertise  of  the  individual  instructors,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  delivery  of  training.  These  evaluations  were  administered  daily  and  sum¬ 
marized  at  the  conclusion  of  each  course.  These  data  provided  the  basis 
for  mid-course  correction  and  frequently  were  utilized  in  daily  faculty 
debriefings  and  planning  sessions.  These  evaluations  were  administered  by 
the  sponsoring  agencies. 

The  first  objective  for  the  third  level  of  evaluation  was  to  test  whether  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  perceive  a  value  in  Federally  spon¬ 
sored  training  for  state  and  local  personnel  and  to  measure  the  intensity 
of  that  perceived  value.  The  second  objective  was  to  analyze  those  per¬ 
ceived  values  to  determine  whether  a  support  base  exists  for  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  new  policy  for  Federal  assistance  for  state  and  local  law  enforce¬ 
ment  training. 

State  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  have  a  specific  value  system  based 
on  the  historical  and  legal  distinction  drawn  between  police  powers  at  the 
Federal  level  as  contrasted  to  police  powers  of  local  law  enforcement. 
Because  of  these  traditional  and  separate  legal  and  philosophical  bases,  it 
was  believed  that  an  effort  to  identify  the  value  of  Federally  sponsored  train¬ 
ing  for  state  and  local  officials  was  essential. 

To  assist  in  formulating  this  type  of  information,  several  perceived  partici¬ 
pant  values  were  examined  and  analyzed  by  the  Working  Group.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  were  asked  to  indicate  their  perceptions  concerning  the  following 
issues: 

1 .  To  what  extent  do  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officer/participants 
perceive  certification  of  training  offered  by  the  Justice  -  Treasury  State 
and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program  to  be  of  professional 
value  to  the  states  and  to  local  jurisdictions. 
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2.  To  what  extent  do  participants  perceive  that  positive  effects  will  result 
from  the  development  of  professional  networks  of  course  graduates. 

3.  To  what  extent  do  participants  perceive  the  enhancement  of  more 
rapid  career  development  and  advancement  to  higher  professional 
positions  as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  program. 

4.  To  what  extent  do  the  participants  perceive  the  training  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  effective  transfer  of  advanced  knowledge  to  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers. 

5.  To  what  extent  do  the  participants  perceive  the  program  to  be  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  providing  them  with  a  national  perspective  on  law 
enforcement. 

These  five  issues  are  concerned  with  the  “perceived  value”  attached  to  the 
question  by  the  participant/respondent.  The  term  “value  perceived”  was 
used  to  distinguish  that  value  from  that  which  is  generally  referred  to  as 
“real  value.”  The  term  and  the  conceptual  frame  of  reference  for  the  policy 
evaluation  was  borrowed  from  a  recent  study  of  state  and  local  training 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.* 

The  Department  of  Justice  study  notes  on  page  4  that  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “real”  and  “perceived”  is  necessary  as  the  “  the  tools  or  techniques 
for  measuring  the  two  value  sets  are  uniquely  different.  .  .  .  ”  In  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  study,  and  similarly  in  this  report,  “perceived  value”  is  used 
to  describe  what  state  and  local  authorities  think  the  value  of  Federally  spon¬ 
sored  law  enforcement  training  is,  but  are  unable  to  validate  because  the 
actual  training  needs  are  unknown. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  matters  of  certification,  professional  network¬ 
ing,  career  development,  knowledge  transfer,  and  gaining  a  national  perspec¬ 
tive  were  the  major  issues  to  be  considered  in  the  formulation  of  a  Federal 
policy  based  on  the  results  of  the  pilot  program. 

Five  specific  questions  were  asked  of  all  of  the  participants  about  each  of 
the  five  issues  with  relative  strength  of  perceived  value  being  recorded  for 
each.  In  addition,  participants  were  afforded  the  opportunity  to  elaborate 
on  their  perceptions  with  open  ended  narrative  comments.  The  specific 
responses  are  included  in  Appendix  B. 


*An  Evaluation  of  Department  of  Justice  Law  Enforcement  Training  Provided  to  State  and 
Local  Police  (Justice  Management  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  March  1981) 
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CERTIFICATION 


Overall,  the  perceived  value  of  national  certification  of  the  training  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Federal  government  was  moderately  high.  Participants  indicated 
very  strongly  that  certification  would  give  them  a  means  by  which  to 
preliminarily  judge  the  technical  competency  of  others.  They  tended  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  Federal  coordination  and  cooperation  with  other  nationally  based 
professional  groups  would  be  significant  and  beneficial  to  the  profession. 
In  regard  to  the  effect  that  certification  would  have  on  them  personally, 
there  was  a  moderately  strong  (75%  to  79%)  indication  that  such  a  Federally 
motivated  policy  would  be  beneficial. 


PROFESSIONAL  NETWORKS 

If  advanced,  specialized  training  is  to  be  successful  it  must  do  more  than 
just  impart  information.  The  training  provided  by  the  Federal  government 
must  also  foster  professional  networks  and  promote  a  spirit  of  professional 
cooperation  that  continues  beyond  the  classroom.  The  value  of  this  coopera¬ 
tion  and  networking  was  perceived  to  be  exceptionally  high  by  virtually  all 
of  the  students.  Eighty-seven  (87)  percent  of  the  participants  felt  that 
membership  in  a  group  trained  in  the  manner  tested  by  the  pilot  program 
would  be  valuable.  Over  ninety-nine  (99)  percent  of  the  participants  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  discussions  with  Federal  and  other  state  and  local  officers 
were  helpful  in  understanding  the  subject  matter  and  learning  about  solu¬ 
tions  to  serious  crime  problems. 

Continued  use  of  contacts,  and  intergovernmental  cooperation  were  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  of  very  high  value.  The  participants  indicated  that  a  national 
policy  of  coordinated  training  would  be  major  contribution  to  such  net¬ 
works.  In  none  of  the  responses  was  benefit  of  a  national  policy  for  state 
and  local  training  as  strongly  felt  as  in  the  area  of  improved  communica¬ 
tions.  Numerous  recommendations  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  that  would 
also  engage  in  research,  course  development,  and  the  national  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  advanced,  specialized  training  information  through  a  newsletter  or 
other  regular  means  of  communication. 


CAREER  ENHANCEMENT 

The  career  development  patterns  of  American  local  law  enforcement  is  well 
documented.  The  perceived  value  of  Federal  training  in  this  study  tended 
to  substantiated  the  current  realities  of  the  profession.  Only  a  simple  ma¬ 
jority  (52%  to  63%)  indicated  that  the  training  would  have  an  immediate 
effect  on  their  personal  career  status  within  their  present  department.  Only 
a  slightly  larger  percentage  indicated  that  state  Police  Officer  Standards 
and  Training  certification  would  facilitate  career  advancement  via  other 
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departments.  Many  respondents  acknowledged  that  there  is  little  if  any 
lateral  transfer  between  departments.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  percen¬ 
tage  (90%)  indicated  that  the  training  would  be  of  considerable  value  in 
hiring,  promoting,  and  judging  others. 

In  general,  the  analysis  indicated  that  the  training  would  be  a  positive  fac¬ 
tor  in  career  enhancement  but  a  considerable  disparity  between  departments 
was  noticed.  Interestingly,  a  number  of  respondents  indicated  that  promo¬ 
tion  is  not  as  important  to  them  as  is  the  ability  to  do  a  good  job. 

It  is  noted  in  the  Department  of  Justice  study  on  page  43,  that  most  of¬ 
ficers  selected  for  training  at  Federal  schools  or  other  prestigious  train¬ 
ing/educational  facilities  are  “usually  the  brighter,  better,  more  highly 
motivated  people.”  This  may  be  an  equally  significant  factor  in  explaining 
the  responses  to  the  career  advancement  question. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  courses  offered  by  the  pilot  program  were 
advanced  and  specialized  meant  that  they  attracted  a  more  mature  and  more 
advanced  and  established  officer  than  those  who  might  be  assigned  to  at¬ 
tend  a  general  subject  course.  The  analysis  indicates  that  the  average  age 
of  the  participants  in  the  pilot  courses  was  38  years  and  that  they  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  experience  in  law  enforcement.  It  may  be  that  the 
type  of  officer  attracted  to  the  advanced  and  more  specialized  school  is  more 
advanced  in  his  or  her  career  and  “career  advancement”  may  not  be  as 
much  an  issue  as  it  might  be  with  younger  less  experienced  officers. 


KNOWLEDGE  TRANSFER 

The  Department  of  Justice  study  on  page  37  addressed  the  question  of 
whether  Federal  law  enforcement  training  programs  were  perceived  to  be 
of  high  quality  and  if  state  and  local  officers  held  them  to  be  of  value. 
Similarly  the  pilot  program  evaluation  addressed  the  same  issue  with  a  series 
of  questions  concerning  the  quality  of  the  instructors,  the  composition  of 
the  student  group,  the  extent  to  which  the  student  learned  how  to  teach 
or  transfer  the  knowledge  to  a  larger  group,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
physical  facility  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  process. 

In  this  and  previous  evaluations  of  Federal  training  of  state  and  local  per¬ 
sonnel,  Federal  training  is  strongly  perceived  to  be  of  value  by  state  and 
local  participants  and  those  participant’s  supervisors.  Ninety-five  (95)  per¬ 
cent  of  the  over  three  hundred  (300)  pilot  program  participants  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  question  felt  that  the  use  of  Federal  resources  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  state  and  local  officers  was  of  significant  value.  In  addition  to  the 
statistical  responses,  participants  tended  to  elaborate  extensively  on  their 
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perceptions  that  the  availability  of  Federal  expertise  to  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  is  of  prime  importance  if  the  fight  against  serious  crime  is  to 
succeed. 

While  most  of  the  participants  felt  that  ability,  experience,  and  motivation 
of  their  peers  and  colleagues  contributed  to  the  dynamic  of  learning  in  the 
pilot  program,  it  was  suggested  that  the  selection  of  participants  for  future 
courses  be  given  considerable  attention  by  the  program  staff.  The  art  of 
selecting  an  appropriate  mix  of  experienced  personnel  with  good 
geographical  representation  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  facing  the  train¬ 
ing  program  manager.  Budgets,  busy  schedules,  changing  priorities,  and 
other  extraneous  factors  always  effect  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agency  decisions  regarding  who  will  be  sent  to  training  classes.  This  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  compounded  in  training  conducted  by  the  National  Center  by 
the  fact  that  the  participants  are  financially  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the 
training,  and  therefore  do  not  perceive  themselves  to  be  guests  of  the  Federal 
government  as  they  well  might  in  an  all-expenses  paid  training  environment. 

The  concept  of  training  of  state  and  local  officers  at  the  Federal  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Training  Center  is  predicated  on  an  awareness  that  the  program 
will  never  be  able  to  directly  train  all  persons  needing  advanced,  spe¬ 
cialized  training.  Thus,  the  training  must  in  large  part  be  designed  to  prepare 
the  state  and  local  officer  for  a  role  in  training  others  at  his  or  her  parent 
agency. 

Participants  generally  felt  that  the  courses  were  developed  in  a  manner  that 
successfully  contributed  to  their  ability  to  do  this.  Fifty-four  (54)  percent 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  considered  this  to  be  of  value  and 
that  they  could  effectively  serve  as  trainers  with  the  materials  and  tech¬ 
niques  provided  to  them.  An  additional,  thirty-four  (34)  percent  indicated 
that  they  could  perform  this  function  with  a  limited  amount  of  research 
and  practice  on  their  part. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  training  facilities,  the  participants  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  praise  for  the  physical,  technical,  personal  and  social 
resources  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  The  participants 
clearly  perceived  a  value  to  locating  certain  types  of  training  at  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  because  of  the  explosives  range,  the  static 
crime  investigation  scenes,  and  other  unique  features  of  the  facility. 

It  would  appear  that  the  participants  feel  centralized  training  is  best,  but 
that  there  is  some  potential  for  regionalized  training  sponsored  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  national  center. 
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NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Law  enforcement  leaders  and  policy  makers,  who  comprised  the  majority 
of  the  respondents  to  the  Department  of  Justice  study,  noted  on  pages  47 
to  49,  perceived  that  Federal  training  programs  for  state  and  local  officers 
offer  the  trainee  a  needed  national  perspective  on  various  law  enforcement 
topics  and  issues.  According  to  most  respondents  in  that  survey  this  perspec¬ 
tive  serves  to: 

1.  Provide  information  not  readily  available  to  state  and  local  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  e.g.,  intelligence  data  and  national  trends  in  law 
enforcement;  and 

2.  Limit  fragmentation  and  reduce  parochialism  in  American  policing. 

Participants  in  the  pilot  program,  generally  more  technically  and  opera¬ 
tionally  oriented  than  the  respondents  to  the  Department  of  Justice  study, 
demonstrated  no  less  a  commitment  to  the  perception  that  a  national 
perspective  is  essential  to  the  effective  combatting  of  serious  crime. 

Over  ninety-nine  (99)  percent  of  the  participants  surveyed  in  the  pilot  courses 
indicated  that  they  believe  participation  in  the  program  broadened  their 
understanding  of  the  national  scope  of  the  problem  and  that  a  national 
orientation  is  helpful  in  learning  about  the  advanced  specialized  subject  area. 
Moreover,  the  respondents  affirmed  the  value  of  national  programs  in  off¬ 
setting  the  inherent  problems  of  fragmentation  and  duplication. 

Participants  clearly  indicated  a  strong  belief  the  value  of  national  forums 
through  which  information  can  be  disseminated  and  communication  can 
be  encouraged.  From  the  responses  to  the  questions  concerning  the  value 
of  the  transfer  of  technical  assistance  from  the  Federal  government  to  state 
and  local  enforcement  agencies,  it  was  clear  that  most  (94%)  of  the  state 
and  local  operational  specialists  are  dependent  on  the  expertise  of  the  Federal 
government  to  assist  them  in  keeping  abreast  of  emerging  trends  and 
developments. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

4.1.  The  National  Center  should  conduct  process  and  content  evaluations 
of  all  courses  to  assist  the  Director  and  staff  in  making  operational 
and  policy  decisions. 

4.2.  The  National  Center  should  conduct  research  on  teaching 
methodology  and  course  content  and  should  assist,  where  ap¬ 
propriate,  qualified  outside  researchers  in  conducting  research. 

4.3.  The  National  Center  should  disseminate  its  research  findings. 
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5.  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS 


As  mandated  by  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  establishing  the  Justice  - 
Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program,  the  ad¬ 
vanced,  specialized  training  courses  conducted  during  the  pilot  phase  were 
offered  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  on  a  cost  reimburs¬ 
able  basis.  Although  several  different  cost  sharing  models  were  tested,  the 
participating  state  and  local  agencies  contributed,  on  an  average,  an 
estimated  fifty  percent  of  the  direct  costs  for  a  student  attending  the  pilot 
training. 

During  times  of  greatly  reduced  budgets,  the  reimbursement  requirement 
can  be  a  financial  burden  for  some  agencies.  However,  there  are  positive 
aspects  to  requiring  some  state  and  local  contribution  that,  in  the  end,  may 
outweigh  the  additional  burden.  When  a  direct  financial  contribution  is 
made,  it  represents  a  tangible  commitment  by  the  management  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  agency  beyond  that  incurred  by  paying  the  student’s  salary  and  by 
covering  the  loss  of  his  or  her  services  during  the  training  period.  Since 
a  cash  contribution  is  involved,  particularly  in  these  austere  times,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  more  carefully  consider  the  selection  of  both  the  potential 
trainee  and  the  training  program.  Not  only  must  the  state  or  local  official 
consider  the  quality  of  the  potential  trainee,  but  also  the  value  of  the  iden¬ 
tified  training  to  his  or  her  organization. 

As  a  result  of  this  more  careful  selection  process,  the  quality  of  trainee 
should  increase.  The  trainee’s  agency  will  have  made  a  conscious  decision 
to  commit  funds  on  a  particular  person  and  training  program.  In  turn,  the 
commitment  by  state  and  local  agencies  to  sponsor  quality  students  places 
greater  demands  on  the  trainers,  necessitating  that  training  be  designed  for 
a  more  conscientious  group  of  trainees.  Further,  the  training  courses  selected 
must  address  current  crime  problems  and  respond  to  the  operational  needs 
of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  When  a  state  or  local  agency 
has  contributed  financially  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  training,  it  appears  that 
the  trainee’s  performance  and  conduct  reflect  this  commitment;  the  trainee 
being  less  likely  to  jeopardize  his  or  her  position  within  the  agency. 

Notwithstanding  agency  and  individual  commitment,  the  marketplace 
ultimately  determines  whether  or  not  the  training  offered  is  of  high  quality 
and  value.  The  pilot  phase  of  the  program  provided  important  insight  into 
what  elements  are  necessary  for  making  this  determination.  First,  and  most 
apparent,  each  training  course  must:  address  actual  crime  problems,  meet 
operational  needs,  be  taught  by  recognized  subject  experts,  and  provide  the 
training  in  a  challenging,  comprehensive  manner.  Second,  the  costs  must 
be  reasonable  and  appropriate  for  the  training  offered.  Third,  each  train¬ 
ing  course  must  be  properly  marketed  to  reach  theorganization  that  can  best 
use  what  is  offered.  Without  these  minimm  considerations  being  addressed, 
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a  course  will  not  stand  the  rigors  and  demands  of  the  marketplace.  In  the 
end,  no  official  or  trainee  will  commit  the  funds  or  the  time  if  the  training 
is  of  poor  quality,  its  value  limited,  or  if  adaquate  information  regarding 
the  course  is  unavailable. 

With  the  exception  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  the  Federal  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  sponsoring  pilot  courses  were  provided  funds  to  develop  the  courses, 
prepare  the  necessary  materials  and  training  aids,  and  purchase  the  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  for  delivering  the  advanced,  specialized  training.  These 
course  development  costs  included  travel  and  per  diem  for  course  developers, 
printing,  instructional  material  and  supplies.  These  expenditures  were  made 
to  ensure  resources  were  not  diverted  from  Federal  training  as  well  as  to 
provide  the  necessary  support  for  course  development. 

There  were  four  models  of  reimbursement  considered  for  presenting  the 
pilot  training  courses.  Each  model  had  to  include  the  cost  of  student  travel 
as  the  minmum  contribution  state  and  local  agencies  would  be  required  to 
make.  These  models  for  distribution  of  course  costs  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  costs  (including  course  development  expenses;  instructor  and  sup¬ 
port  staff  salaries;  tuition  for  student  materials,  training  aids,  role 
players,  and  instructor  travel  and  per  diem;  student  travel  and  per 
diem;  and  indirect  charges); 

2.  Tuition  and  student  travel  and  per  diem  (excluding  course  develop¬ 
ment  expenses;  instructor  and  support  staff  salaries;  and  indirect 
charges); 

3.  Student  travel  and  per  diem  (excluding  course  development  expenses; 
instructor  and  support  staff  salaries;  tuition;  and  indirect  charges);  or 

4.  Student  travel  only. 

Because  the  pilot  courses  were  advanced,  specialized  training  with  a  high 
instructor/student  ratio  and  utilized  substantial  existing  equipment  and 
facilities,  charging  the  state  and  local  trainee  for  all  costs  and  services  was 
unrealistic  and  impractical.  Moreover,  charging  full  cost  does  not  take  in¬ 
to  consideration  the  residual  benefit  accruing  to  sponsoring  Federal  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  through  the  training  of  state  and  local  operational  per¬ 
sonnel  in  areas  of  mutual  concern.  Therefore,  no  pilot  course  was  offered 
using  model  1,  above. 

For  the  pilot  courses,  the  cost  per  trainee  day,  including  tuition  and  per 
diem,  ranged  from  $33  to  $60,  with  an  average  cost  per  trainee  day  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $49.  This  vast  difference  in  cost  per  trainee  day  directly  reflects 
the  technical  requirements,  the  equipment,  and  the  number  of  instructors 
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required  per  course.  For  example,  “Advanced  Law  Enforcement 
Photography,”  at  the  high  of  $60  per  day,  is  very  technical,  using  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  and  supplies,  with  a  high  instructor/student  ratio.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  “Officer  Safety  and  Survival  Instructor”  at  $33  per 
day,  and  “Fraud  and  Financial  Investigations”  at  $36  per  day  utilize  more 
traditional  training  delivery  methods.  In  short,  the  type  of  course;  the 
method  of  delivery;  the  equipment,  supplies,  and  facilities  used;  and  the 
instructor  to  student  ratio  determines  the  tuition  cost. 

The  fee  charged  for  the  pilot  training  courses,  with  the  exception  of  the 
“Protective  Operations  Briefing”  and  the  “Advanced  Explosives  In¬ 
vestigative  Techniques”  courses  included:  tuition  for  student  materials, 
training  aids,  role  players,  and  instructor  travel  and  per  diem;  and,  most 
significantly,  all  student  per  diem.  Excluded  from  this  cost  (as  noted  in 
model  2  above)  were  course  development  expenses;  instructor  and  support 
staff  salaries;  and  indirect  charges.  For  example,  the  “Advanced  Arson  for 
Profit  Investigations”  total  fee  of  $450  included  student  per  diem,  instruc¬ 
tors  travel  and  per  diem,  student  materials,  training  aids,  and  role  player 
fees.  Since  the  state  and  local  training  was  offered  as  time  and  space  were 
available,  it  was  not  appropriate  to  charge  for  the  salaries  of  available  staff 
and  the  cost  of  existing  facilities.  For  the  purposes  of  this  program,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  contribution  of  available  personnel  and  resources  is  part 
of  the  overall  law  enforcement  mission  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  cost  of  student  travel  also  varied  greatly,  depending  on  distance  traveled 
and  mode  of  transportation.  However,  as  a  guide,  the  travel  costs  of  pilot 
course  instructors,  not  assigned  to  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  is  representative  as  they  are  stationed  throughout  the  United  States. 
Their  travel  was  budgeted  at  an  average  of  $400  per  instructor  per  course. 

When  student  travel  and  per  diem  are  added  together,  the  state  or  local 
contribution  becomes  significant.  For  example,  “Undercover  Investigative 
Techniques,”  offered  at  $495,  includes  $243  for  tuition  and  $252  for  stu¬ 
dent  per  diem.  Using  the  average  $400  pilot  course  instructor  travel  cost 
as  a  guide,  the  state  or  local  contribution,  exclusive  of  tuition,  totals  an 
estimated  $652  per  student.  It  is  clear  then,  when  student  travel  and  per 
diem  contributions  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  other  chargeable  fees, 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  are  providing  a  significant  por¬ 
tion  of  the  direct  costs.  Thus,  even  if  no  tuition  is  charged,  the  concept 
of  state  and  local  contribution  to  the  cost  of  Federally  sponsored  training 
is  maintained. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  gained  from  the  operation  of  the  pilot  pro¬ 
gram  and  from  a  thorough  review  of  program  expenditures,  reasonable  cost 
estimates  can  be  projected  for  the  operation  of  the  National  Center.  These 
projections  are  most  easily  made  by  establishing  four  cost  centers  for 
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National  Center  operations.  The  centers  are:  program  management  and 
administration,  advisory  committee,  course  development,  and  course 
delivery. 

Expenses  for  program  management  and  administration  will  depend  greatly 
upon  existing  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  and  Treasury 
Department  support  systems.  By  supplementing  its  operation  through  the 
utilization  of  existing  services,  the  National  Center  can  be  administered  with 
a  staff  of  six  specifically  dedicated  persons.  Included  in  that  figure  are  a 
director,  a  deputy  for  programs,  a  deputy  for  administration,  two  assistants 
for  course  coordination  and  delivery,  and  a  clerical  support  person. 

The  importance  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  apparent  throughout  the 
pilot  program.  The  appointing  of  a  similar  group  will  assist  the  National 
Center  in  remaining  responsive  to  the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  state 
and  local  law  enforcement.  The  Working  Group  has  proposed  that  a  17 
member  advisory  committee  meet  at  least  biannually  (Appendix  C). 

Course  development  costs  can  be  estimated  accurately  as  four  new  courses 
were  developed  for  the  pilot  program.  The  cost  of  the  development  pro¬ 
cess  described  in  this  report  ranges  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  per  course. 
The  actual  cost  depends  greatly  on  the  number  of  course  developers  used, 
the  complexity  of  the  training,  the  availability  of  existing  training  material 
and  aids,  the  development  of  new  training  material  and  aids,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  purchasing  special  equipment. 

Projecting  the  cost  of  future  course  delivery  requires  that  certain  assump¬ 
tions  be  made.  First,  that  the  National  Center  could  deliver,  depending  upon 
availability  of  space,  up  to  24  course  offerings  per  year  with  an  average 
student  enrollment  of  30  students  per  course.  Second,  that  the  salaries  of 
Fedeally  employed  instructors  and  support  staff  and  the  indirect  costs  for 
use  of  capital  plant  would  not  be  charged.  Finally,  instructor  travel  and 
per  diem,  student  materials  and  training  aids,  role  players,  and  other  direct 
costs  must  be  covered  for  each  course  offering  either  by  the  participants 
or  by  Federal  funds. 

If  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  continue  to  make  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  the  direct  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  course  delivery  through 
payment  of  tuition,  the  National  Center  can  operate  on  an  annual  budget 
of  $592,000.  This  would  provide  for  a  dedicated  staff,  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  delivery  of  24  course  offerings,  and  development  of  two  new  courses 
annually. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  if  the  National  Center  absorbs  the  cost  of  the  items 
currently  included  in  the  tuition  charge,  while  continuing  to  require  that 
state  and  local  agencies  pay  for  travel  and  per  diem,  the  additional  yearly 
operating  cost  for  the  National  Center  would  be  $158,000,  for  a  total  annual 
budget  of  $750,000. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


5.1.  The  National  Center  operations  should  be  financed  by  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  where  allowable;  by  in¬ 
teragency  transfer  of  funds;  by  reimbursements  from  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies;  and  by  contributions  from  private  sources. 

5.2.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  should  establish  a  separate  annual 
operating  budget  for  the  National  Center. 

5.3.  The  National  Center  should  continue  to  offer  advanced,  specialized 
training  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  on  a  shared  cost 
basis. 

5.4.  The  National  Center  should  seek  appropriated  or  other  funds 
necessary  to  enable  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  National  Center  training  by  contributing  only  the  cost  of 
student  travel  and  per  diem. 
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6.  ESTABLISHING  A  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING 


The  creation  of  a  national  center  for  state  and  local  law  enforcement  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  was  proposed  during 
negotiations  between  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  establishing  the  Justice  -  Treasury  State  and  Local  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Training  Program.  Specifically,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Enforcement  and  Operations,  in  correspondence  to  the  Associate 
Attorney  General,  proposed  that  facilities  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center  be  made  available  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  for  specialized  training.  In  addition,  the  letter  outlined  the  other 
principle  elements  that  were  incorporated  in  this  joint  Justice  -  Treasury 
training  program. 

The  Assistant  Secretary’s  proposal  was  accepted  and  a  Justice  -  Treasury 
agreement  was  executed  on  February  12,  1982.  This  Memorandum  of  Agree¬ 
ment  had  four  objectives,  with  four  corresponding  tasks,  each  to  be 
accomplished  during  the  period  of  the  pilot  program.  The  objective  and 
task  that  apply  specifically  to  chartering  are: 

—  Objective  3.  Establish  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  Glynco,  Georgia,  a  National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law 
Enforcement  Training. 

—  Task  3.  Research  and  prepare  the  documents  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  En¬ 
forcement  Training.  .  .  . 

In  May,  the  program  was  formally  announced  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  a  White  House  ceremony,  chaired  by 
Counsellor  to  the  President,  Edwin  Meese.  Concurrently,  the  Justice  - 
Treasury  Advisory  Committee  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Train¬ 
ing,  established  by  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  conducted  the  first 
of  its  four  scheduled  meetings. 

The  Working  Group,  also  created  by  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  implement  its  plan  that  led  to  the  development  and  presentation 
of  the  eleven  advanced,  specialized  training  courses.  The  plan  included  an 
ongoing  evaluative  process  designed  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  creating  a 
national  center  for  state  and  local  training  upon  completion  of  the  pilot 
program.  However,  prior  to  completion,  the  cumulative  success  and 
potential  value  of  the  pilot  program  became  apparent. 
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President  Ronald  Reagan,  on  October  14,  1982,  announced  a  national 
strategy  on  crime.  In  that  speech,  he  established  .  .  through  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Justice  and  Treasury,  a  National  Center  for  State  and  Local  Law 
Enforcement  Training  at  the  Federal  facility  in  Glynco,  Georgia.” 

To  accomplish  this  Presidential  directive  and  the  initial  program  objective, 
several  options  were  reviewed.  The  National  Center  could  be  formally 
established  by: 

—  Specific  legislation  creating  the  National  Center; 

—  Presidential  Executive  Order; 

—  Modification  to  the  Treasury  Department  Order  No.  217  (Revision 
1)  and  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  the  Sponsorship  and 
Operation  of  the  Consolidated  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center; 

—  New  and  separate  Treasury  Department  Order; 

—  Joint  Treasury- Justice  Order; 

—  New  and  Separate  Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  the  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Center;  and/or 

—  Modification  to  legislation  under  which  the  Federal  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Training  Center  currently  operates. 

An  approach  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury  and 
Justice.  The  process  selected  best  facilitates  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Center.  As  important,  the  process  ensures  that  the  training  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  personnel  remains  the  priority  and  the  principal  mission  of 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  The  approach  has  as  its 
cornerstone,  an  Executive  Order  to  affirm  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center  and  to  establish  the  National  Center.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  existing  Treasury  Department  Order  No.  217  and  the  existing 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  are  modified  to  establish  and  support  the 
National  Center.  Finally,  a  legislative  package  was  proposed  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  to  amend  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4222),  permitting  the  waiver  of  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  providing  training  to  state  and  local  personnel. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

6.1.  The  National  Center  should  be  established  by  Presidential  Executive 
Order  that  specifically  delineates  its  responsibility  and  authority  for 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  training. 
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6.2.  The  National  Center  should  be  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  as  part  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Training  Center. 

6.3.  The  National  Center  should  be  sufficiently  independent  to  respond 
to  the  unique  needs  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  and  to  establish 
working  relationships  with  state  and  local  officials  and  organizations. 

6.4.  The  National  Center  should  be  administered  by  a  Director  with  a 
background  in  law  enforcement  and  training. 

6.5.  The  National  Center  Director  should  have  primary  responsibility  and 
specific  authority  to  develop,  conduct,  research,  and  evaluate  ad¬ 
vanced,  specialized  training  for  state  and  local  law  enforcement  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  National  Center  Director  should  also  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  Federal  agencies,  state  and 
local  agencies,  educational  institutions,  and  individuals  and  corpora¬ 
tions  for  the  purposes  of  developing  and  conducting  training. 

6.6.  The  National  Center,  to  better  respond  to  the  needs  of  state  and  local 
law  enforcement,  should  have  an  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  the 
Director  of  the  National  Center  on  matters  including:  training  policy, 
training  needs,  training  curriculum,  course  content  and  evaluation, 
and  student  admission  and  performance. 

6.7.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  operation  of  the  National 
Center  for  State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  The  agree¬ 
ment  should  clearly  define  the  purpose,  the  function,  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  authority,  and  the  structure  of  the  National  Center. 
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APPENDIX  A 


PARTICIPANT  PROFILE  AND  SUMMARY  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 

Three  hundred  forty-six  (346)  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  par¬ 
ticipated  in  fourteen  (14)  deliveries  of  seven  (7)  different  courses  during 
the  period  May  17  -  December  16,  1982.  The  courses  included  six  (6) 
deliveries  of  the  “Advanced  Explosives  Investigative  Techniques’’  course, 
two  (2)  each  of  the  “Court  Security”  and  “Officer  Safety  and  Survival 
Instructor”  courses,  and  one  (1)  each  of  the  “Questioned  Documents,” 
“Driver  Instructor  Training,”  “Advanced  Law  Enforcement  Photog¬ 
raphy,”  and  “Advanced  Arson  for  Profit  Investigations”  courses. 

The  composite  profile  of  participants  in  these  courses  reveals  a  well  trained, 
well  educated,  mature  professional  striving  to  learn  more  to  assist  him  in 
the  performance  of  what  he  perceives  to  be  a  vital  public  service. 

The  average  participant  was  a  thirty-eight  (38)  year  old  male  working  for 
a  general  law  enforcement  agency  such  as  a  police  department,  sheriff’s 
department,  or  state  police  agency.  The  average  participant  serves  his  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  specialist  (e.g.  detective,  investigator,  technician).  Supervision 
was  the  second  most  frequent  activity  of  the  average  participant  with  some 
engaged  in  both  investigation  and  supervision  of  others. 

The  average  participant  is  well  educated.  A  majority  of  the  participants 
have  Associate,  Bachelors,  or  Masters  degrees  in  police  science  or  criminal 
justice. 

Regarding  the  size  of  the  participant’s  employing  department,  thirty-one 
(31)  percent  are  employed  in  departments  with  less  than  150  employees  and 
another  one  third  (32%)  are  employed  in  agencies  with  500  to  2000 
employees.  The  remaining  one  third  are  evenly  distributed  between  depart¬ 
ments  ranging  in  size  from  1  to  10,000  plus  employees. 

The  majority  of  respondents  reported  that  they  had  two  (2)  to  seven  (7) 
years  experience  in  their  present  assignment.  The  range  ran  however  from 
less  than  one  (1)  year  to  over  fifteen  (15)  years  in  the  present  assignment. 

The  average  participant  has  had  considerable  training  and  experience  in  the 
activities  generally  associated  with  basic  police  functions  and  the  special¬ 
ized  function  of  investigation.  The  average  participant  is  familiar  with 
firearms  instruction,  surveillance,  interviewing,  trial  preparation,  testimony 
before  a  jury,  collection  and  preservation  of  evidence,  and  to  a  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  has  had  experience  in  teaching  these  subjects  to  others.  The  speciality 
areas  of  photography,  pursuit  driving,  explosives  disposal,  and  explosives 
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and  arson  investigation  were  predominant  in  the  composite  background  of 
participants  due  to  the  nature  of  the  specialized  courses  taught  during  the 
pilot  program. 

The  information  summarized  below  was  obtained  from  participants  com¬ 
pleting  demographic  data  forms  distributed  during  course  registration.  Two 
hundred  forty-seven  (247)  of  the  three  hundred  forty-six  (346)  persons  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  fourteen  (14)  deliveries  of  the  seven  (7)  courses  offered  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  May  17  -  December  16,  1982,  provided  personal  data. 


RANK  OF  THE  REPORTING  PARTICIPANTS 

H 

% 

1.  Patrolman/private/deputy  sheriff 

29 

13 

2.  Senior  patrolman/corporal 

3 

1 

3.  Detective/agent/investigator 

73 

31 

4.  Technician/specialist 

31 

13 

5.  Sergeant/supervisor 

40 

17 

6.  Lieutenant 

28 

12 

7.  Captain 

13 

6 

8.  Major/inspector/commander 

4 

2 

9.  Deputy  chief/assistant  chief 

3 

1 

10.  Chief 

6 

3 

11.  Sheriff/undersheriff/assistant  chief 

2 

1 

Total  of  reporting  students 

232 

100 

TYPE  OF  EMPLOYING  AGENCY 

1.  General  law  enforcement 

187 

86 

2.  Specialized  investigative  agency 

31 

14 

Total  of  reporting  students 

218 

100 

EDUCATION  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

1.  Less  than  8  years 

0 

0 

2.  9  years 

0 

0 

3.  10  years 

1 

- 

4.  11  years 

0 

0 

5.  12  years 

47 

19 

6.  13  years 

36 

15 

7.  14  years 

48 

20 

8.  15  years 

24 

10 

9.  16  years 

56 

23 

10.  17  years 

16 

7 

11.  18  years 

9 

4 

12.  19  years 

5 

2 

13.  20  years 

1 

- 

Total  of  reporting  students 

243 

100 
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HIGHEST  DEGREE  ATTAINED 


ft  % 

1.  GED  2  1 

2.  High  School  102  44 

3.  Associate  46  20 

4.  Bachelor  66  28 

5.  Master  15  7 

Total  of  reporting  students  231  100 


FIELD  OF  STUDY  AT  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE 
ATTAINED 


1. 

Police  science/criminal  justice 

101 

66 

2. 

Law 

0 

0 

3. 

Business  administration/accounting 

22 

14 

4. 

Social  sciences/history 

13 

9 

5. 

Natural  sciences/math 

2 

1 

6. 

Physical  education/health/recreation 

2 

1 

7. 

Education/teaching 

10 

7 

8. 

Fine  arts/humanities 

1 

1 

9. 

Engineering/computer  science 

1 

1 

10. 

Vocational/technical 

0 

0 

Total  of  reporting  students 

OF  DEPARTMENT 

152 

100 

1. 

1-50  employees 

35 

15 

2. 

51-100  employees 

24 

10 

3. 

101-150 

15 

6 

4. 

151-200 

8 

4 

5. 

201-250 

12 

5 

6. 

251-300 

12 

5 

7. 

301-350 

10 

4 

8. 

351-400 

11 

5 

9. 

401-450 

9 

4 

10. 

451-500 

1 

0 

11. 

501-1000 

38 

16 

12. 

1001-2000 

37 

16 

13. 

2001-3000 

0 

0 

14. 

3001-4000 

12 

5 

15. 

4001-5000 

3 

1 

16. 

5001-10,000 

5 

2 

17. 

10,000  + 

4 

2 

Total  of  responding  students 

236 

100 

39 


PRESENT  ASSIGNMENT 

# 

°7o 

1.  Patrol/traffic 

32 

14 

2.  Juvenile 

2 

0 

3.  Training 

9 

4 

4.  Bailiff/custodial/transportation 

10 

4 

5.  Administrative/communications 

11 

5 

6.  Intelligence 

6 

3 

7.  Investigations  -  general 

46 

21 

8.  Investigations  -  vice/drug 

6 

3 

9.  All  other  investigations 

103 

46 

Total  of  responding  students 

225 

100 

EXPERIENCE  IN  PRESENT  ASSIGNMENT 

1.  1  year 

10 

4 

2.  2  years 

24 

11 

3.  3  years 

36 

16 

4.  4  years 

22 

10 

5.  5  years 

23 

10 

6.  6  years 

20 

9 

7.  7  years 

14 

6 

8.  8  years 

7 

3 

9.  9  years 

14 

6 

10.  10  years 

22 

10 

11.  11  years 

8 

4 

12.  12  years 

10 

4 

13.  13  years 

3 

1 

14.  14  years 

4 

2 

15.  15  years 

8 

4 

Total  of  responding  students 

225 

100 

HOW  DID  PARTICIPANT  HEAR  ABOUT  COURSE 

1.  From  a  co-worker 

23 

10 

2.  From  a  supervisor 

42 

17 

3.  From  a  Federal  agency 

134 

55 

4.  Through  a  professional  association 

24 

10 

5.  From  a  publication 

18 

7 

6.  From  a  state  POST 

3 

1 

Total  of  responding  students 

244 

100 

40 


HOW  WERE  YOU  SELECTED  TO  ATTEND 


ft  °7o 


1.  Ordered 

2.  ..Competitive  process 

3.  Self-selected 


73  30 

78  32 

92  38 


Total  of  responding  students 
HOW  WILL  YOU  USE  THE  TRAINING 


243  100 


1. 

In  present  assignment 

201 

49 

2. 

To  qualify  for  new  assignments 

19 

5 

3. 

To  teach  others  in  existing  training 

112 

28 

4. 

To  initiate  new  training 

73 

18 

Total  of  responding  students 

405* 

100 

*This  total  is  more  than  the  total  number  of  responding  students  (247)  as  many  respondents 
indicated  multiple  uses  for  the  training. 

Participants  were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  had  training,  experience,  and 
if  they  had  taught  in  any  of  thirty  (30)  different  specialized  areas.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  is  a  summary  of  the  total  responses  to  each  of  these  questions 
and  the  percentage  of  each  of  those  totals  to  the  total  of  247  responding 
participants. 

Legend: 

T  =  Participant  has  received  training  in  this  duty/task. 

I  =  Participant  has  been  an  instructor  in  this  duty/task. 

E  =  Participant  has  had  work  experience  in  this  duty/task. 

°7o  =  Percent  of  all  respondents. 


DUTY/TASK 

T 

% 

I 

% 

E 

°7o 

1.  Patrol 

174 

70 

50 

20 

180 

73 

2.  Photography 

121 

49 

19 

8 

129 

52 

3.  Surveillance 

119 

48 

17 

7 

136 

55 

4.  Interviewing 

149 

60 

32 

13 

156 

63 

5.  Riot  Control 

140 

57 

27 

11 

97 

39 

6.  Pursuit  Driving 

113 

41 

11 

5 

100 

41 

7.  Street  Survival 

99 

40 

19 

8 

159 

64 

8.  Crime  Prevention 

100 

41 

21 

9 

65 

26 

9.  Victim  Counseling 

44 

18 

8 

3 

43 

17 

10.  Trial  Preparation 

147 

60 

29 

12 

155 

63 

11.  Drug  Investigation 

120 

49 

17 

7 

82 

33 

41 

12.  Explosives  Disposal 

13.  Accounting/Auditing 

14.  Fraud  Investigation 

15.  Firearms  Instruction 

16.  Testimony/Jury 

17.  Undercover  Operation 

18.  Instructional  Method 

19.  VIP/Witness  Project 

20.  Electronic  Surveill. 

21.  Police  Community  Rel. 

22.  Violent  Crime  Inves. 

23.  Informant  Control/Use 

24.  Organized  Crime  Inv. 

25.  Explosives/Arson  Inv. 

26.  Gen.  Follow-up  Inv. 

27.  Intell.  Collect/Anal. 

28.  Liq.,  Vice,  Gamb.  Inv. 

29.  Collect/Pres.  Evid. 

30.  Int./Pub.  Corrup.  Inv. 


I 

% 

E 

% 

61 

78 

32 

121 

49 

13 

2 

1 

20 

8 

29 

13 

5 

69 

28 

56 

37 

15 

106 

43 

58 

32 

13 

174 

71 

38 

17 

7 

106 

43 

37 

38 

15 

80 

32 

28 

14 

6 

78 

32 

25 

8 

3 

59 

24 

39 

15 

6 

78 

32 

45 

25 

10 

110 

45 

26 

10 

4 

75 

30 

31 

7 

3 

59 

24 

73 

107 

43 

169 

68 

55 

40 

16 

155 

63 

22 

12 

5 

75 

31 

27 

13 

5 

76 

31 

63 

72 

29 

168 

68 

15 

6 

2 

34 

15 

T 

150 

33 

71 

138 

143 

94 

91 

69 

61 

96 

112 

64 

76 

181 

135 

54 

67 

155 

34 
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APPENDIX  B 


SUMMARY  OF  PARTICIPANT  RESPONSES  TO  COURSE 
EVALUATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Each  of  the  three  hundred  forty-seven  (347)  participants  was  requested  to 
assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  pilot  courses  by  recording  personal  reactions 
to  the  questions  in  the  booklet,  STUDENT  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
FUTURE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  Eighty-nine  (89)  percent  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants  responded  to  the  request.  The  following  summary  provided  the 
data  base  for  the  evaluation  analysis. 

Legend: 

#  =  Number  Responding  to  This  Choice 
%  =  Percent  Responding  to  This  Choice 
T#  =  Number  Responding  to  Choices  A  and  B 
T%  =  Percent  Responding  to  Choices  A  and  B 

CERTIFICATION 

Certification  was  defined  in  the  questionnaire  as  “the  Federal  Law  Enforce¬ 
ment  Training  Center  (FLETC),  the  National  Association  of  State  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Law  Enforcement  Training  (NASDLET)  and  appropriate  profes¬ 
sional  associations  and  organizations  verifying  that  graduates  successfully 
meet  the  performance  objectives  of  the  course  and  that  graduation  from 
the  course  is  accepted  by  state  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training  com¬ 
missions  (POST). 


1 .  If  this  course  were  “certified”  could  it  help 
relations  between  you  and  specialists  in 
other  states? 

A.  Certification  of  this  course  will 
significantly  improve  my  “standing” 
when  dealing  with  colleagues  in  other 
states. 

B.  It  will  somewhat  improve  my  “stand¬ 
ing”  when  dealing  with  colleagues  in 
other  states. 

C.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  my  “standing” 
when  dealing  with  colleagues  in  other 
states. 


#  %  T#  T% 


151  50 


224  75 


73  25 


25  8 
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CERTIFICATION  (Continued) 

D.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  if  certification  of 
this  course  will  improve  my  relations 
with  other  states. 

2.  Would  certification,  as  defined  here,  help 
you  share  what  you  know  with  officers  in 
other  states? 


ft  %  T#  T% 
49  17 


A.  Yes,  it  will  significantly  improve  my 

152 

51 

ability  to  share  what  I  know. 

234  79 

B.  Yes,  it  will  somewhat  improve  my  abil¬ 

82 

28 

ity  to  share  what  I  know. 

C.  No,  it  will  have  no  effect  on  my  ability 

26 

9 

to  share  what  I  know. 

D.  It  is  too  early  to  tell. 

36 

12 

3.  If  this  course  is  “certified”  would  you  be 
more  inclined  to  make  assumptions  about 
level  of  knowledge  of  individuals  who  have 
also  attended  the  course  than  you  are  able 
to  make  at  the  present  time. 


A.  Yes,  because  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
a  colleague  in  another  state  does  or 
does  not  know  about  a  subject  without 

185 

62 

common  training. 

276  92 

B.  Probably,  but  I  would  also  be  heavily 
influenced  by  other  considerations. 

91 

30 

C.  No,  because  it  has  relatively  little  im¬ 
pact  in  comparison  of  other  variables. 

17 

6 

D.  It  is  too  early  to  tell. 

If  this  course  is  certified  by  the  POST  com¬ 
mission  in  your  state,  would  it  enhance 
your  professional  standing  with  your  state? 

6 

2 

A.  Certification  by  FLETC,  NASDLET 
and  my  state  POST  will  significantly  im¬ 

150 

51 

prove  my  “standing”  within  my  state. 

231  79 
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CERTIFICATION  (Continued) 
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B.  Certification  by  FLETC,  NASDLET  81  28 

and  my  state  POST  will  somewhat  im¬ 
prove  my  “standing”  within  my  state. 

C.  Certification  by  FLETC,  NASDLET  24  8 

and  my  state  POST  have  no  effect  on 

my  “standing”  within  my  state. 

D.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  if  certification  will  37  1 3 

have  any  effect  in  my  state. 

5.  Would  you  be  more  willing  to  accept  opin¬ 
ions  of  those  graduates  from  FLETC, 

NASDLET,  POST  certified  courses  than 
from  non-certified  courses  if  you  did  not 
personally  know  the  content  of  either? 


A.  Yes,  very  much  so. 

135 

45 

B.  Yes,  probably. 

129 

44 

C.  No. 

20 

7 

D.  It  would  make  no  difference 

13 

4 

Questions  6,  12,  18,  24  and  30  were  open-ended  narrative  comments  by 
the  participants. 


PROFESSIONAL  NETWORK 

7.  Did  the  discussions  with  Federal  officers 
and  other  state  and  local  officers  help  you 
better  understand  the  subject? 

85 

299  100 

15 

helpful  in  learning  the  material. 


A.  Yes,  the  discussions  were  very  helpful  257 
in  learning  the  material. 

B.  Yes,  the  discussions  were  somewhat  42 
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PROFESSIONAL  NETWORK  (Continued) 

ft  %  T#  T<7o 

C.  No,  the  discussions  with  Federal  of¬ 
ficers  and  other  state  and  local  officers 
were  not  particularly  helpful  in  learn¬ 
ing  the  material. 

0  0 

D.  No,  the  discussions  were  not  at  all 
helpful  in  learning  the  material. 

1  0 

8.  Will  you  continue  to  use  the  contacts  you 
have  made  at  this  course  in  your  work? 

A.  Yes,  frequently. 

127  42 

B.  Yes,  occasionally. 

280  93 

153  51 

C.  Maybe,  but  not  very  often. 

18  6 

D.  Probably  not  at  all. 

2  1 

9.  Did  (will)  the  course  enable  you  to  com¬ 
municate  better  with  professionals  from 
other  related  organizations,  i.e.,  fire  de¬ 
partments,  fire  marshals,  Federal  investi¬ 
gators,  prosecutors,  etc.? 

A.  Yes,  very  helpful  in  overcoming  orga¬ 
nizational  barriers. 

177  59 

280  93 

B.  Somewhat  helpful. 

103  34 

C.  Not  particularly  helpful. 

18  6 

D.  Not  helpful  at  all. 

2  1 

10.  Did  the  course  provide  you  with  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  be  of  value  in  an  inter¬ 
agency  task  force,  (e.g.,  common  pro¬ 
cedures,  knowledge,  communications  base, 
etc.)? 

A.  Yes,  it  gave  me  a  lot  of  ideas  which  will 
be  helpful  in  a  task  force  or  cooperative 
investigation. 

184  62 

280  93 
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PROFESSIONAL  NETWORK  (Continued) 


%  T#  T% 


a 

B.  Some  new  ideas  were  introduced  which  100  33 

will  be  helpful. 

C.  Some  new  ideas  were  introduced  but  14  5 

it  did  not  seem  they  were  necessarily 

unique  to  this  course  or  training  envi¬ 
ronment. 

D.  No  really  significant  new  ideas  were  in-  2  0 

troduced  in  either  the  classes  or  the  stu¬ 
dent  discussion. 

1 1 .  Will  it  be  of  value  to  you  to  be  a  member 
of  a  group  across  the  nation  who  are 
trained  at  the  level  of  this  course? 


A.  It  will  be  very  valuable. 

186 

63 

B.  It  will  be  somewhat  valuable. 

72 

24 

C.  It  will  be  of  no  particular  value. 

12 

4 

D.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  if  such  a  group 
would  make  any  difference. 

25 

9 

CAREER  ENHANCEMENT 

13.  Will  this  course  count  for  inservice  train¬ 
ing  credit  for  you? 

A.  Departmental  credit  only. 

141 

51 

B.  POST  credit  only. 

6 

2 

C.  Department  and  POST  credit. 

81 

29 

D.  No  inservice  credit. 

51 

18 

87 
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CAREER  ENHANCEMENT  (Continued) 

tt  <Vo  T  tt  T°7o 

14.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  hire  or  promote 
an  individual  who  attended  this  course? 

A.  Attendance  at  this  course  would  be  98  34 

a  major  aid  to  me  in  evaluating  and 

selecting  persons  for  hiring  or  pro-  264  91 

motion. 


B.  Attendance  at  this  course  would  be  of  166  57 
some  help  in  hiring  and  promoting. 

C.  This  course  would  be  of  no  particular  27  9 

value  in  hiring  and  promoting. 


15.  Did  the  course  provide  you  with  informa¬ 
tion  which  would  be  of  value  in  making 
recommendations  concerning  the  com¬ 
petency  of  people? 

A.  Yes,  I  would  feel  very  confident  in  103  36 

recommendations  based  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  person  was  trained  in  a 

course  identical  to  this.  268  90 

B.  It  would  be  helpful  in  making  recom-  165  54 

mendations. 


C.  I  would  rely  more  heavily  on  other  26  9 

data  such  as  comments  by  super¬ 
visors. 

D.  I  did  not  feel  that  the  course  or  the  4  1 

training  site  contributed  significantly  to 

a  common  national  base  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject. 
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CAREER  ENHANCEMENT  (Continued) 

it  %  T  a  T°7o 

16.  Will  graduation  from  this  course,  especially 
if  it  is  accepted  by  your  state  Peace  Officer 
Standards  and  Training  (POST)  commis¬ 
sion,  make  it  easier  for  you  to  transfer  to 
another  job  in  another  law  enforcement 
organization? 


A. 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful. 

93 

32 

B. 

Yes,  it  would  be  of  some  help. 

110 

38 

C. 

Probably  not  too  helpful. 

31 

11 

D. 

No,  lateral  transfer  is  very  limited. 

54 

19 

17.  Will  this  course  make  a  contribution  to 
your  career  advancement,  (i.e.,  salary 
raises,  promotion,  etc.)? 


A.  Yes,  this  will  be  a  major  benefit  to  my 

career. 

54 

18 

188  63 

B.  Yes,  this  will  provide  some  recognition 
at  my  agency. 

134 

45 

C.  Probably  not  too  much  benefit  to  my 
career  advancement. 

73 

25 

D.  No,  nothing  will  occur  as  a  result  of 
this  training. 

36 

12 

KNOWLEDGE  TRANSFER 

19.  Were  the  appropriate  people  invited  to  the 
class  in  terms  of  their  experience,  home 
assignment,  and  technical  knowledge? 

A.  The  composition  of  the  class  was  ex- 

179 

60 

cellent.  276  92 
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KNOWLEDGE  TRANSFER  (Continued) 

it  %  Tit  T% 

B.  The  composition  of  the  class  was  good.  97  32 

C.  The  composition  of  the  class  was  19  6 

average. 

D.  The  composition  of  the  class  was  poor.  5  2 

20.  Did  the  course  appear  to  utilize  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  capacity  of  the  Federal 
government  in  the  technical  areas  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  course? 

A.  Yes,  it  appeared  that,  it  was  an  ex-  217  72 

cellent  use  of  resources.  286  95 

B.  Generally,  it  was  a  good  use  of  69  23 

resources. 

C.  Occasionally,  it  appeared  that  there  was  14  5 

a  problem  with  the  personnel  or 

materials. 

D.  It  did  not  seem  that  a  total  commitment  1  0 

was  made  to  the  course. 

21.  Did  you  learn  how  to  teach  the  subject  to 
other  officers  when  you  return  home? 

A.  Yes,  the  instruction  was  good  and  the  164  55 

materials  are  adequate.  264  88 

B.  Some,  but  I  would  have  to  do  some  100  33 

research  first. 

C.  A  little,  but  it  would  take  a  lot  of  27  9 

research  and  practice. 

D.  Probably  not,  I  do  not  think  the  in-  8  3 

structions  or  materials  were  adequate 

to  expect  me  to  teach  the  subject. 
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KNOWLEDGE  TRANSFER  (Continued) 
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22.  Did  the  facility  at  Glynco  provide  any 
unique  characteristics  which  could  not  be 
provided  in  a  regional  setting  or  at  a  com¬ 
mercial  training  facility? 

A.  Yes,  the  facility  is  unique  and  essential 
to  teaching  a  course  like  this. 


189  63 


227  76 


B.  Yes,  but  most  of  the  “unique”  features 
are  not  essential. 


38  13 


C.  Yes,  but  most  of  the  unique  features 
could  be  substituted  for  at  many  acad¬ 
emies  and  commercial  training  centers. 

D.  There  is  nothing  at  FLETC  which 
makes  the  facility  the  only  place  in 
which  the  course  can  be  taught. 


41  14 


29  10 


23.  Would  a  course  such  as  this  be  appropri¬ 
ately  delivered  in  a  regional  setting  such  as 
a  five  or  six  state  grouping  of  students? 


A.  Yes. 

B.  Yes,  but  it  would  not  be  as  effective  as 
a  single  central  program. 

C.  Probably  not. 

D.  No. 


121 

41 

145 

50 

15 

5 

11 

4 

266  91 


NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE 

25.  Did  having  exposure  to  officers  from  a 
variety  of  jurisdictions  contribute  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  learning  environment? 

A.  Yes,  the  national  orientation  was  very 
helpful. 


260  87 


299  100 
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NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE  (Continued) 

ft  %  T  ft  T  % 

B.  The  national  orientation  was  of  some  39  13 

help. 

C.  The  national  orientation  was  of  some  1  0 

distraction. 

D.  The  national  orientation  was  very  0  0 

distracting  for  state  and  local  officers. 

26.  Did  your  exposure  to  representatives  of  the 

Federal  operational  agencies  or  the  FLETC 

contribute  significantly  to  your  learning 

experience? 

A.  Definitely  yes.  230  78 

289  98 

B.  Some.  59  20 

C.  Not  much  influence.  4  1 

D.  No  significant  difference  from  any  4  1 

other  officer. 


27.  Did  you  learn  anything  about  new  tech¬ 
niques  and/or  research  and  development 
activities  conducted  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  of  which  you  did  not  have  knowledge 
prior  to  the  course? 


A. 

Yes,  it  was  frequently  emphasized. 

219 

75 

B. 

Some,  but  it  was  not  stressed. 

54 

18 

C. 

Not  very  much. 

16 

6 

D. 

Not  at  all. 

3 

1 

94 
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NATIONAL  PERSPECTIVE  (Continued) 
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28.  Did  you  learn  of  any  opportunities  or 
potential  for  technical  assistance  from  the 
Federal  government? 


A. 

Yes,  they  were  frequently  mentioned. 

225 

76 

B. 

Some,  occasionally  mentioned. 

54 

18 

C. 

Seldom  mentioned. 

16 

5 

D. 

Never  mentioned. 

3 

1 

29.  Do  you  feel  that  participation  in  this  course 
broadened  your  understanding  of  the  na¬ 
tional  scope  of  the  subject? 


A. 

Yes. 

261 

90 

B. 

Some. 

28 

10 

C. 

Not  very  much. 

2 

0 

D. 

No,  the  subject  does  not  have  any  na¬ 
tional  relevance. 

0 

0 

279 


289 


94 


100 
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APPENDIX  C 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY  AND  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  was  prepared  by  the  Working  Group  with 
the  assistance  of  officials  from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Enforcement  and  Operations  and  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Attorney 
General.  When  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney 
General,  it  will  continue  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  developed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twelve  months. 

As  proposed  in  this  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  the  National  Center  will 
be  operated  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  state  and  local  law  enforcement,  professional 
associations,  and  others  through  an  Advisory  Committee. 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY  AND 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
FOR  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING 
AT  THE 

FEDERAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TRAINING  CENTER 


PREAMBLE 

This  Agreement  is  entered  into  by  and  between  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice  as  part  of  the  President’s  national 
strategy  to  combat  crime  and  to  assist  state  and  local  law  enforcement  in 
that  effort.  Specifically,  in  his  speech  of  October  14,  1982,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  announced  the  establishment  of  a  National  Center  for  State  and 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training. 


PARTIES  TO  THE  AGREEMENT 


The  parties  to  this  Agreement  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Attorney  General.  No  rights  or  duties  running  for  or  against  any  other  per¬ 
son  or  entity  are  created  hereby. 

AGREEMENT 


The  parties  mutually  agree  that  a  National  Center  for  State  and  Local  law 
Enforcement  Training  (National  Center)  is  to  be  established  within  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  (FLETC),  Glynco,  Georgia,  and 
that: 

A.  The  National  Center  shall  be: 

1.  Organizationally  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  as  a 
part  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center; 

2.  Administered  under  the  authority  of  appropriate  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  orders; 

3.  Operated  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  for  the  Sponsorship  and  Operation  of  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center;  and 
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4.  Conducted  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  training  of  Federal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel  is  given  priority  and  remains  the  principal  mission 
of  the  FLETC. 

B.  The  National  Center  shall: 

1.  Conduct  advanced,  specialized  law  enforcement  training  for  state 
and  local  personnel; 

2.  Develop  advanced,  specialized  law  enforcement  training  courses  and 
programs,  and  attendant  research; 

3.  Evaluate  student  performance  and  curriculum  content;  and 

4.  Assist  the  FLETC  participating  agencies,  when  requested,  in  pro¬ 
viding  training  to  state  and  local  personnel. 

C.  The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  in  support  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  operations,  shall  provide,  when  appropriate: 

1.  Instrumental  staff,  facilities,  equipment,  housing,  food  service,  and 
support  services  necessary  for  conducting  advanced,  specialized  train¬ 
ing  for  state  and  local  personnel;  and 

2.  Advice  and  assistance  in  curriculum  and  course  development, 
teaching  methods  and  techniques,  and  course  delivery. 

D.  The  Director  of  the  National  Center  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and  Operations  from 
a  list  of  eligible  candidates  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Treasury  and 
Justice  Department  officials  designated  to  serve  as  the  Co-chairmen  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  (to  be  established  in  paragraph  F  of  this  agree¬ 
ment).  Prior  to  appointing  the  Director  of  the  National  Center,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  will  consult  with  the  Associate  Attorney  General. 
He/she  will  be  an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  with 
the  joint  titles  of  Assistant  Director  (State  and  Local  Training)  of 
FLETC  and  Director  of  the  National  Center. 

E.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training,  the  Director  of  the  National  Center 
shall: 

1 .  Exercise  all  responsibilities  to  commence  National  Center  operations 
at  the  earliest  date. 

2.  Coordinate  all  state  and  local  training  conducted  at  the  FLETC. 
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3.  Be  responsible  for  all  National  Center  operations,  including: 

a.  Directing  advanced,  specialized  law  enforcement  training  for  state 
and  local  personnel; 

b.  Directing  the  research  and  development  of  advanced,  spe¬ 
cialized  law  enforcement  training;  and 

c.  Directing  the  evaluation  of  student  performance  and  curriculum. 

4.  Be  authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  Federal 
agencies,  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  training  organizations,  educational  institutions,  and 
individuals  and  corporations  for  the  purposes  of  developing  and  con¬ 
ducting  training  activities. 

5.  Be  responsible  for  providing,  in  accordance  with  standard  FLETC 
budget  procedures,  projections  for  the  National  Center’s  annual 
training  requirements. 

6.  Be  responsible  for  the  effective  and  efficient  performance  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center,  including: 

a.  Financial  management,  including  planning,  programming  and 
budgeting  for  the  National  Center; 

b.  Administrative  management  and  staffing;  and 

c.  Development  of  the  internal  organization  of  the  National  Center, 
including  the  establishment  of  subordinate  elements. 

7.  Be  authorized  to  conduct  and  required  to  engage  in  liaison  with  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  training  communities. 

F.  In  order  for  the  National  Center  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  to  better  manage  available  resourses,  there 
is  to  be  created  an  Advisory  Committee  for  the  National  Center  for 
State  and  Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  The  Advisory  Committee 
is  to  be  created  by  and  through  the  authority  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  will  appoint  17  members;  six  ex  officio  and  eleven  others. 

1.  The  six  ex  officio  members  will  be  selected  as  follows: 

a.  By  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and 
Operations,  one  representing  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Enforcement  and  Operations,  who  will  serve  as  Co-chairman 
of  the  Committee; 
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b.  By  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  one  representing  the  Office 
of  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  who  will  serve  as  Co-chairman 
of  the  Committee; 

c.  By  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement  and 
Operations,  two  representing  Treasury  law  enforcement  agencies; 
and 

d.  By  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  two  representing  Justice  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

2.  The  eleven  other  Advisory  Committee  members  will  be  selected 
jointly  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Enforcement 
and  Operations  and  the  Associate  Attorney  General.  The  members 
will  be  selected,  as  follows,  and  the  appointments  will  be  for  three 
years  except  for  the  initial  terms  as  noted: 

a.  One  representing  a  Federal  agency  from  a  department  other  than 
Treasury  or  Justice  who  will  be  initially  appointed  for  two  years. 

b.  Six  representing  nationally  recognized  professional  associations 
for  state  and  local  officials  concerned  with  law  enforcement  and 
training,  two  of  whom  will  be  initially  appointed  for  one  year, 
two  of  whom  will  be  initially  appointed  for  two  years  and  two 
of  whom  will  be  initially  appointed  for  three  years; 

c.  One  representing  a  college  or  university  offering  a  degree  in 
criminal  justice,  who  will  be  initially  appointed  for  three  years; 

d.  One  representing  a  state  law  enforcement  agency,  who  will  be 
initially  appointed  for  two  years; 

e.  One  representing  a  local  law  enforcement  agency,  who  will  be 
initially  appointed  for  one  year;  and 

f.  One  citizen  member,  who  will  be  initially  appointed  for  two  years. 

3.  The  Director  of  the  National  Center  shall  serve  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  and  will  provide  necessary  support  serv¬ 
ices  as  required  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 

4.  The  internal  organization  of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
established  by  the  Co-chairmen  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

5.  The  Committee  shall  advise  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  on: 
a.  Training  policy; 
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b.  Training  needs  for  state  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel; 

c. ’  Training  curriculum,  course  content,  and  evaluation;  and 

d.  Student  admission,  performance,  testing,  and  evaluation. 

6.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  biannually  and  at  such  other 
times  as  directed  by  the  Co-chairmen  or  the  Director  of  the  National 
Center.  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  appointed 
Committee. 

G.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  shall  have  the  responsibility  as  lead 
agency  for  providing  administrative  guidance  and  support  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  and  for  serving  as  the  established  point  of  authority  for 
the  implementation  of  Federal  regulations  and  policies  having 
government-wide  application. 

H.  The  National  Center  staff  shall  be  appointed  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be  employees  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Treasury.  Instructors  or  other  personnel  supervisors,  techni¬ 
cians,  clerks,  etc.,  of  the  participating  agencies  or  state  and  local  in¬ 
structors  assigned  by  them  to  conduct  specialized  training  may  remain 
employees  of  their  respective  agencies. 

I.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury  will  provide  support  and  assistance 
related  to: 

1.  Organizational  structure,  management  systems,  and  administrative 
procedures; 

2.  Staffing  patterns,  manpower  utilization  and  control,  and  personnel 
administration; 

3.  Design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  facilities,  and  procure¬ 
ment  of  equipment;  and 

4.  Financial  management  systems  and  budgetary  processes,  including 
planning,  programming,  and  budgeting. 

J.  The  National  Center  operations  will  be  financed  by  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  where  allowable,  and  interagency 
transfer  of  funds  and/or  reimbursements,  to  pay  costs  of  salaries,  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with: 

1.  Administration; 

2.  Conducting  training  for  state  and  local  personnel;  and 
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3.  Conducting  research  and  development  in  law  enforcement  training 
and  curriculum  content. 

K.  Whenever  the  scope  of  this  Memorandum  of  Agreement  requires 
modification,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Attorney  General 
will  agree  to  such  modification  in  writing. 

L.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  when  accepted  and  signed  by 
the  parties  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until  terminated  by  either  party 
in  writing. 


Donald  T.  Regan 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


William  French  Smith 
Attorney  General 


Date 


Date 


Accepted  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  En¬ 
forcement  and  Operations 


John  M.  Walker,  Jr.  Date 

Assistant  Secretary 


Accepted  for  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Attorney  General 


Rudolph  W.  Giuliani 
Associate  Attorney  General 
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